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ABSTRACT 

In this monograph the author considers the basic 
ccmcepts of the social dimensions of scholastic ability and reviews 
some of the more sali^t findings of research that can be brought to 
bear on the probl^ of equality of educatdonal oppout unity* . Emphasis 
is placed on how access to Bchool and school attainment are related 
to social background. Chapter 1 is an a^t^pt to clarify\ii^t is 
meant by equality of educatioiul opportunity* .Three different stages 
in the development of this concept are distinguished and certain 
iidierent incompatibilities are brought out* . Chapter 2 sets out to 
show that the concept of ability has to be conceived of in a 
sociological and not in an individual -psychological cp^text* In a 
comprehensive review of the research on the reserves of talent 
conducted in Europe and the United States, Sweden is presented as an 
illustrative case of how the methodology in this particular area of 
study has developed. .Chapter 4 demonstrates how various, mainly 
structural, features of the formal educational system affect 
educational opportunity* . The author makes recoiga^dations implicit in 
the findings reviewed and briefly discusses strategies by v^hich they 
might be implemented* . (Author/SHM) 
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PREFACE 



It is timely to review the crucial question of education 
and equity, for the vast growth of education in O.E*C«D« count- 
ries in the last two decades was largely due to the belief that, 
even if social and p^fessional elites are a prerequisite of 
technologically and econofflically advanced societies, equal rights 
to education will provide individuals with e^^ial chances to reach 
such positions. 

However, the evidence gathered for the 0*E«C.D« Conference 
on Policies for Education Growth in 1970 led to some disiUiision 
over the extent to which i^re education leads to more equity: 
In fact, big increases in education in the 1950s a" ' 1960s 
brou^t only marginal advances in equality of ^ppor^mity* New 
approaches to equality of educational opportuuity must therefore 
be explored, and to this end CERI established a "strategy group** 
of policy'-makers and research workers to examine the implicatioi^ 
of the most decent research evidence. The following report by 
Professor Hus^ is one of the outcomes of this endeavour. Given 
his outstanding reputation as a Fcientist n^o has devoted much 
of his career to studying the relationships between education and 
equity, his conclusions will command widespread interest. 

The central issue which enrges from Professor fius^n's 
analysis is that the social background, education and working 
careers of individuals must be related in new ways m the society 
of the 1970s. If the destiny of all individuals is settled 
decisively by examinations in the education system at the age of 
11 and 16, then education will be relatively powerless to over- 
come the advantages of parental and social-class background* In 
other words, educational opportunities mist be spread over a 
wider span of life; must be seen as part of a continuing process 
of development of the individual involving work, education and 
leisure; and must engage '^e responsibilities of employers, bol^ 
private and public, as well as the educational' system as we under- 
stand it today. This is \fhSLt is meant by a system of "recurrent 
education**, %^ich is now the subject of investigation by CERI* 



The conclusion that compels itself is that education can 
play its role in equity in the future only if, beyond a period 
of basic education for all, new combinations of educational 
activity, work and leisure are developed which enable individuals 
to pursue their development, both in terms of income and social 
status, over much of their working life- 



James R« Cass 
Director, 

Centre for Educational 
Research and Innovation 
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INTRODUCTION 



This book is about social dimensions of scholastic ability » 
i<hich for nany years has been a pervasive theme in research* 
My first study of the "reserve of talent" » using sur^^ey data for 
an almost cosplete age group of tmnty-year^lds in Sweden » was 
published more ^lan 25 years ago (Hus^n» 1946) • As indicated 
later in this book, research pertaining to educational attain- 
ments and social background has cast some doubt on the concept of 
"reserve of talent" as this ma understood in the 1940' s. Under 
the impact of a growing interest among policy-^akers in the uti- 
lisation of talent and in equality of educational opportunity » 
studies of the relationship between social background and educa- 
tional attainment have become much more sophisticated - both 
theoretically and -technically • Analyses of data from large-scale 
national and international surveys have made us awre of how 
closely related certain features of the fornal educational sys- 
tems » such as structural rigidity , diversity of programmes and 
selectivity » are to the stratification of society at large. 
\ftiereas research relevant to the probl» of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity focused until recently aainly on selection 
for academic secondary or university education » it is now being 
directed at the conditions during pre-school and primary school 
that account for differraces later in the educational career* 

The present monograph is a modest attei^ to reconsider 
some of -^e basic concepts and to review some of the more salient 
findings of research that can be brou^t to bear on the problem 
of equality of educational opportunity. It does not pretexid to 
cover the mtire ^dy of research relevoit in this connection » 
for instance l^e enormous literature on the nature-nurture prob- 
lem. As can be seen from the list of references » however » the 
coverage is extensive and» as far as 0*£«C«D, publications are 
concerned y hopefully satisfactory. My main emphasis is on how 
access to school and school attainm^ts are related to social 
backgroimd, it has not been my intention to deal with the host 
of intricate technical problems encovmtered in this field of 



enquiry. The only exception Is the presentation of the research 
on the r'^serve of talent^ i^ere an account of the technical as- 
pects Is part of the historical exposition of how^thls researct^^ 
evolved • 

The first two chapters deal with the theoretical Implica- 
tions of the main theme of this book. Chapter 1 Is an attempt to 
clarify nthat Is meant by equality of educational opportunity. 
Three different stages in the development of this concept are 
distinguished and certain Inherent *'lncoflq)atlbllltles« are b*H)ught 
out. Chapter 2 sets out to show that the concept of ability has 
to be conceived of in a sociological and not an individual- 
psychological context. Chapter 3 is a comprehensive review of 
the research on the reserves of tal^it conducted in Strops and 
the United States* Smden is presented as an Illustrative ca£e 
of how the methodology in this particular area of study has 
developed. Chapter 4 demonstrates how various, mainly structural , 
features of the formal educational system affect educational op- 
portunity. Particular attention is given to the problem of the 
comprehensive versus the selective school, which has been - and 
in some countries still is the prevailing structiiral problem 
in Vestera Europe. The social bias built into various grouping 
practices is pointed out. Additionally, selectivity in terms of 
drop-out and grade-repeating is related to social background. 
Educational attainments are seen against the conditions st home* 
with particular reference to parental s\ipport. Finally, Chapter 5 
presents the conclusions and elaborates on some of the policy 
implications of the findings. 

I have for some years been entertaining the idea of writing 
a book focusing on the above problems. This idea would most likely 
not have materialised if two promoting circumstances had not oc- 
curred. When I disclosed my idea to Mr. J.R. Gass, Director of 
the Centre for Educational Research and Innovation (C.E.R.I.), in 
O.E.C.D., he suggested that I sho^^ld try to write a monograph for 
the Centre with the purpose of collating the relevant research 
t^t could provide a knowledge basis for policy in this 
.particular area. During the spring semester of 1971, I was in- 
vited to the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education (CI.S.E.) 
in Toronto as a Peter Sandiford Visiting Professor. This enabled 
me to get time to prepare the first draft of the ma;)or portion of 
the book. 
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I want to escpress my gratitude to Mr. Gass and Mr. D. Kallen 
of C.E.R.I., and to Mr. Ian Cox, who in various ways facilitated 
the preparation of this book, and to my colleagues at the O.I.S.E. 
who- gave me a stimulating intellectual climate. I woxild particu- 
larly like to thank Professor Jan ▼ , . co-workers in 
the Department of Sociology in Ed . :i . Jocelyn Desroches 
and my dau^tei- GCrel Ibxsin assistea ute in preparing the biblio- 
graphy. 

Torsten HUS^ 
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Chapter 1 

EQUALITY AS AN OBJECTIVE OF EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL POLICY 



• EQUALITY AT THE STARTING POINT, 
IN TREATMENT, AND AS A FINAL GOAL 



"Equality" has in recent years become one of the keywords 
in the policy debate on educational problems both at the national 
and the intematicH^ level. "Equality of educational opportu- 
"nity" ( Qxancengleichhei t ) has not always, however, been regarded 
as a goal in itself, but as a means in the long-range perspective 
of bringing about social equality. As will be shown later, the 
classical liberal concept of equality^ is that all individuals 
should be given the same opportunity to start their life career 
and not necessarily that it should ultimately bring about 
greater equality in terms of social and/or economic status* It 
would take us too far in this connection to spell out all the 
political and social indications of the concept of eqtiality - 
let alone trace the history of the concept in modem social philo- 
sophy from the 18th century. Professor W. SJdstrand of the Uni* 
versity of Iflppsala has recently (Sjastrand, 1970 and 1971) launciied 
an extensive historical research project dealing with equality and 
freedom as two basic issues in Western educational philosophy, 
Tlfs main focus of this book will be on equality of educational 
opportunity I idiat it swans according to different social philo- 
sophies, and how it can be achieved. It will also present find- 
ings from empirical studies elucidating various aspects of the 
concept* 

The first large-scale attes^t to elucidate empirically the 
extent to tirtiich equality has or has not been achieved in a parti- 
cular national educational system is presented in the so-called 
Coleman report (Colraun, et al* . 1966). This extensive survey 
was initiated by the Civil Rights Act of 1964 in accordance with 
which the United States Commiasioner of Education was requested 
to conduct a survey "concerning the lack of availability of equal 




educational opportunities for individuals by reason of race, 
color , religion, or national origin in public educational insti- 
tutions at all levels in the United States" ( op. cit. , p, 3). The 
survey set out mainly to elucidate how far the schools offer 
equal educational opportunities in terms of other criteria (other 
than segregation) i^ch are regarded as good indicators of educa- 
tional quality. (Ih^^). Some of these criteria were quite tan- 
gible, such as libraries, textbooks, laboratories and the like. 
Others, such as curriculum offerings, grouping practices and 
methods of instruction, were less so. Some, finally, were rather 
elusive, such as teacher competence and teacher attitudes* 

Vhen analysing l^e concept of equality af educational op- 
portunity, the cruci. 1 %tint is what should be meant not only by 

equality" but also by "opportunity* * In this context we shall 
confine ourselves chiefly to discussing "opportunity* , but cer- 
tain aspects of "equali'^" in the educational context ought to be 
spelled out briefly. Prom the point of view of the individual, 
"equality" can be conceived of in three wayss (l) as a starting 
point; (2) as a tr atmenti and (3) as a final goal - or as a 
coml)ination of the^e three* 

Ve can thi^ of equality as a state when all individuals 
start their educat *onal career, at least their formal school 
career, on an equal footing. From the genetic point of view they 
evidently do not; but we can, at least theoretically, think of a 
state of affairs all children aw given exactly the same 
living conditions from the day of their birth* The difficult 
aspect of this is, of course, that they manate from parents dif- 
ferently equipped graetically and therefore from the outset they 
are subjected to different treatments. 

Secondly, equality can be thought of as applied to treat- 
ment . Everybody, irrespective of his genetic equipment and social 
* origin, could be tho\ight to be treated equally in various wys* 
In the first place, everybody could be equal in law. The welfare 
policy could be framed to guarantee everybody a minimum income or 
subsisttoce allowance. A unitary system of pre-school or regular 
school education eould take care ^f all the childrm alike, etc. 
Evidently^ and this is a common experience both in capitalist and 
socialist economies, such a system does not necessarily lead to a 
con^lete and not evm to an increased equalisatiw among adults* 
When Premier Khrushchev introduced the Education Act of 1958 to 
the SuprMe Soviet he pointed out that at the institutions of 
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higher learnixig in Moscow the ffla;)ority of "fhe students came from 
families belonging to the employees and the intelligentsia. Only 
30 to 40 per cent came from peasant or worker families (Conant, 
^939). In Sweden, welfare policy, including among other things 
child alloiouices and the introduction of a unitary basic school 
and a system of upper and post-secondary education with a student 
aid and tuition-free system, has by no means levelled out the 
differences between working-class and middle-upper-class children 
in educational participation (O.E.C.D., 1971). 

Finally, equality of educational opportunity could be re- 
garded as a goal or a set of guideppsts in the sense that framing 
and implementation of educational policy should introduce measures 
that will contribute to an increased equalisation in educational 
participation and evai more so In educational achievement. This, 
in its turn, will lead to a greater socio-economic equalisation 
in terms of economic status, participation in decisionnsaking 
processes that concern all citizms and so on. 

In an article that spells out some of the implications of 
his big survey, Col^nan (1966) z^ises the question of i^ether 
equality means that one rants to have eqv^ sctools (i.e* equal 
treatment) or Aqual students. He points ^ut that his sux-vey had 
mainly focused on what comes out of education in terms of student 
achievraent in areas such, as reading and arithmetic - skills that 
are impox^tant for success not only in farther schooling but also 
on the labour market. This, of course, does not permit any abso- 
lute ;)udgmmt about the real levels of equality or inequality of 
the schools the students are attending, because more of the indi- 
vidual differences in achievement are accounted for by their home 
and pser enviroment than by the school. Ko%fever, itot matters 
to the student "is not how * equal* liis school is, but rather 
tdiether he is equipped at the end of school to compete on an 
eqiial basis with others, %Aiatever his social origins^^C op. cit. . 
p. 71 f.). Schools "are siiccessful only insofar as they reduce 
the dep^uience of a child's opportunities his social origins •• 
Thus, equality of educational opportimity implies, not merely 
* equal* schools, but equally effective schools, %^se influences 
will overcome the differences in starting point of children from 
different social groups." ( ojg. cit^ t p« 72 9) This implies dif- 
ferential pedagogical treatment. 
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2, MEASURES OF ENVIRONMENT AND OPPORTUNITY 

The analysis below of the various conceptions of equality 
of educational opportunity (see p. 22 et seQ> ) imply different* 
or partly difiTerent, key independtmt variables that can be 
measured with various degrees of success. The dependent criterion 
variable is »opportunity»» , which can be represented by some mea- 
sure of participation rate in education or measure of disparity 
between various regions, social cllisses, etc. The following types 
of variables seem to fall under the heading of ^^opportunity" : 

1. One set of variables embraces the non-scholastic » 
physical ones. Here, we are dealing with the economic resources 
available to the student's family, the cost required for tuition, 
the geographical distance to a school and. the transportation 
available. 

2. Another set of variables includes the physical school 
facilities, such as the quality of the physical plant in general, 
laboratories, library, textbooks^ etc. 

3. A third set of variables has to do with certain psycho- 
logical, aspects of the home environment, such as the level of the 
parents* aspirations with regard to the schooling of their chil- 
dren, the g0nerBl attitude towards learning at home, and the 
amount of iiKiepoidence training, language training, and so on. 

4. A fourth set of variables describes the psychological 
aspects of -^e school environment in terms of teacher competence, 
teacher attitudec towards different categories of students, 
teacher expectations with regard to student performancp and stu- 
dent motivation. 

5. Finally, a fifth set of variables describes ^t in 
the NathMiatlcs Study of 'Uie International Association for the 
Evaluation of Educational Achievemmt (I.E.A.) was referred to 

as "opportunity to learn" (Hus4n, £d. p 1967* II* « P- 162 et sea. )* 
Here we are dealing solely with opportunity in the school situa- 
tion, 1»#* with purely pedagogical conditions in terms of how 
much time is allotted to a subject or a topic in the timetable, 
how much time ^e teacher devotssto that topic and how much home- 
woric he assigns to it. Thia kind of opportunity was rated item ^ 
by item in the mathwoatics tests by the teacher who tau^t the 
actual class* But independent ratings were also obtained from 
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subject-matter es^erts urtio assessed the opportunity for a whole 
national school system. 

Thus, in analysing what factors act as hindrances to the 
achievement of equality, we would have to make two distinctions. 
In the first place, we should distinguish between physical and 
psychological barriers. There might be equal opportimity to get 
access to a certain kind of education and to pursue it in an ex- 
ternal and formal sense: no tuition has to be paid, all costs are 
met from public funds, transportation is taken care of and so on. 
But certain psychological barriers remain even when the physical 
ones have been removed, and once the material conditions have 
been equalised, they operate with relatively greater strength. 
In the second place, >re have to consider the mitire educational 
environment ndiich consists of the combined effect of both the 
physical and psychological conditions in the home, society 
at large, and the school. 

As indicated above, differences in educational opportunity 
between, for instance, soziAl classes or geo^raj^cal regions 
will, in one itay or another, have to be measured by participation 
rates at variotuei levels in the educational system* the most com- 
prehensive surveys, based mainly on European studies, have been 
carried out by the O.E.C.D. in its background studies (No. 4 and 
10) for the Confer^ee on Policies for Educational Growth in 1970 
(O.E.C.D., 1f71). Th^re, "educational participation" is defined 
as "the enrolment of persons at a given level of formal educa- 
tion, or the transitiCT dr retention of stwimts from one level 
to the other" (0*E.C.D., 1971, p. 8). Various types of rates or 
ratios have hem suggested depending upon what official statistics 
are available. These rates fall into two main categories $ 

1* Perhaps the most obvious way of calculating participa- 
tion would be to relate the enrolment to the population ^^igible 
for education at a certain sts^e in the system. Ihe f ><^curate 
measure is thereby obtained by calculating the ratio . - ^ach age 
cohort separately, e*g. how many 6-year-olds, 7«year-K>lds, etc. 
of the total age groups are in full-time schooling. This ratio, 
however, does not provide a measure of the types of education 
in which students of any one age group are enrolled. 

2. Another ratio is presented In Background Study No. 4 
to the above 0«E«C«D# Conferrace (O.E.C.D., 1971) end is defined 
as the "ratio of enrolment in a giv«i grade •«« at a ppint in 
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lower 9 idiich roughly correspond to the professional-ftanagerial 
class y seni^prof' sioual or tfhite-collar workers and nanual 
wortcers respectively. In fact, the occupation of the father is 
usually tlfe information employed for this categorisation, since 
it is considered to be a major determinant of the social origin 
of the child. In surveying European studies of group disparities 
(O.E.C.D.y 1971 )» Background Report Ho. 10 for the O.E.C.D. Con- 
ference on Policies for Educational Growth ( op, cit, , p. 93» et 
seq> ) has brou^t together the classification schemes eiqiloyed by 
the statistical services » usually wi-ttiin the Ministries of Educa- 
tion. Host classifications are based upon some kind of occupa- 
tional categories which in their turn are derived from the occupa- 
tional titles. In addition to parental occuimtion, there is much 
evid^ce to show that parental education (e.g. soount of formal 
schooling) is an important variable for %diich data can be col- 
lected relatively easily. In bowb cases attempts have been made 
to rank the categories according to g^ieral status, level of quali- 
fication or position in a hierarchy. Good illustrations of such 
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lower 9 idiich roughly correspond to the professional-ftanagerial 
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Group 1« Higher professional and technical 

Group 2, AdfflinlBtratorsy executives, and wxicing propri- 
etors, large and MediUB-scale 

Group 3* Sub-professional and technical 

Group 4, Small wrking proprietors (other than in agri- 
culture, forestry or fishing) 

Group 5* Proprietors and unag^x^ in agriculture, forestry 
and fishing, in M^t instances owner and tenant 
operators of farm ente.^rises 

Grotxp 6« Clerical and sale^ wo]iie» 

Group 7« Manual tudticers, billed wd seai-skilled 

GrotQ) 8« Labourers (hired) in agriciilture, forestry, and 
fishing 

Grotq> 9* Iftiskilled aanual #cne>ker8 (excluding those under 
8) 

It is quite obvious that, by and large, this scheae reflects 
an occt^ational status hierarchy. But 1^ difficult categories 
are faraers and farm wrkers: should they be placed before or after 
soae other categories? Should faraers be retarded to be on a par 
with, say, clerical woi^ers or be placed before or after them?* 
Should fara mrkers be put in the sase category as unskilled 
wx4cers or skilled woxicers? There are other difficulties as well 
as these that aake the scheae hard to use crossHtiatlonally. 

In SOBS cases the aaount of fonud education gemrally re- 
quired In t& various occiq;>atl^is is aixed with status criteria, 
Hfirnqvist (1966) carried out a national survey, based on data 
collected by the Smdish Bureau of Census^ of the relationship 
between certain social tackground factors and educational choice. 
He used a flve*category seheses 

A, Professionals (lAiose occiqpations alaost always require 
a university degree), teachers, both secondary and eleBentary» 
executives, proprietors of large entej^rises, civil servants, and 
officers in the arsed forces; 

!• Uhlte-collar ecct^tio^''} requiring foraal education up 
to mtrlculatlon, proprietors of saall or eedlua enterprises; 

C. White-collar occupations requiring only coi^ulsory 
forul schooling; 
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The «pha&is in recent years has» therefore , been on Iden- 
tifying process variables that can be recognised as closely re- 
lated to school attainments* One example is Henry *s (1963) study 
of the so-called hidden middle-class curriculum* Another is 
Bernstein !s (1961) on language development among lower-class chil- 
dren and its im>licationa for failure in school; Bloom (1963) 
and his students, such as Dave (1963) and Volf (1964)» have tried 
to identify certain aspects of the parent-child relationship such 
as parental approval and standards of excellence and expectations 
that are conducive to success in school. 

Miller (1970) developed an inventory that enabled him to 
obtain information on the children* s own perceptions of their 
environment. He hypothesized that the inventory should comprise 
items tapping such variables as par^tal interest, goal aspira- 
tions, home relationships and parental dominance* A factor analy- 
sis of the inventory provided eight factors, of %^ch six were 
positively and two were substantially negatively correlated with 
an over-all scholastic performance criterion* These factors had 
throu^K>ut a much stronger correlation %rith academic achievement, 
as measured by standardised achievement tests, than social class 
%fhich correlated enly .3^ with achievement* When social class 
was partialled out or held constant, the correlations between 
self-reported home environment and school performance were on 
average reduced only by about *03* Miller concl\tdes ( op* cit* . 
p* 268): ''^^s study has suggested that less attention may well 
be ^Iven in the future to social class per se with regard to 
school performance* It is a crude variable of limited direct 
importance in the problem of school a^evement," 

It should, however, be pointed out that educational per- 
formance in terms of grades and scores on standardised achievement 
tests is not identical with otter important measures of educa- 
tional attainm^t, such as retmtivity (Husdn, £d« ,1967), transition 
rate, and attrition rate (O^E.C.D., 1971)* Boalt (1947) followed 
a complete age-col^rt of 4,S9? childx*en from grade 4 to grade 13 
and related various measures of educational attainments to their 
social backgroimd as ^odexed by Bocial class (upper, miiddle, 
lower), assessed ineoae and welfare record known or unknown* He 
defined *>social handicap** as the partial correlation between a 
social background variable on the one band and educational attain* 
ment on the other, with grades given at the px^ious stage par- 
tialled out or held constant. The two main social background 
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variables were social class and assessed income. The three at- 
tainment variables were admission to academic secondary educatioji, 
grade-repeating or drop-out » and grade point average* The follow- 
ing partial correlations reflecting the amount of social handicap 
were obtained: 



V 


Social Class 


Assessed 
Parental 
Income 


Selection to jtmior academic 






secondary school (realskola) 


.57 


.43 


Attrition (grade-repeating) 


.17 


.28 


Grade Point Average 


.09 


.07 


Selection to senior acad^iic 






secondary school (^tvmnasium) 


.47 


.45 


Attrition (grade-repeating) 






In Kvmnasiutt 


.15 


.07 


Grade point average in the 






matriculation examination 






(studentexamen) 


.12 


.07 



As can be seen, social handicaps operate much more strongly 
in selection from one stage to another Idian in performance at a 
given level in terms of maHcs and ability to get promoted without 
grade-repeating. We -^lerefore have to put in a caveat i^en it is 
suggested that we should throw out class categorisations 

altogether in attempting relate HBinmrats to social back- 
ground. Even if actual performances^^ %reakly related to back- 
ground indexed by social class, participation rates and transition 
rates are not. This has been shown, for instance, by Jackson 
and Marsden (1968). 

4. EQUALISATION INCOHPAflBILITIES 

It will be evident from %^t has been said above that there 
are certain contradictory objectives, or incon^tibilities, in 
the way equality of educational opportunity has been conceived. 
As already pointed out, a realisation of the goal of equality is 
.*ide very difficult by the fact that human beings from a genetic 
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point of view are born linequal and that, during the first years 
of their lives, they are brought up by parents who differ not 
only with regard to their hereditary equipment but also to their 
social condition • 

It must not be ov^looked in this connection that there is 
a tendency among psychologists with a hereditarian view to gener* 
alise froffl findings that apply to somatic, to psychological 
traits, i«e« to behaviour* In my view, such an approach is not 
Justified (cf. Anastasi, 1948). However, Jensen (1969), Burt 
(1966 and 1970) and others have drawn heavily upon findings from 
genetic studies of, for instance, standing height or blood types. 
It is one thing to try to calculate the heritability of traits 
such as height and weight that are directly accessible to observa- 
tion and measurement, but quite another to determine it for cogni- 
tive or other traits that have been inferred from observed be- 
haviour (Anastasi, 19^8) • We shall deal with the heredity- 
environment controversy, as far as scholastic ability is concerned, 
in Chapter 4. Suffice it to point out here that there are indica- 
tions that the heritability of the cognitive traits that account 
for about half the variance of sclwlastic attainments have been 
grossly overestimated, particularly if they are drawn from twin 
studies. 

The incompatibility bet^en equality and inherited differ- 
ences (be they mainly genetic or mivlronmental) makes one ask to 
i^t extent equality should mean identity of treatment. Does it 
mean that the treatment should be idCTtical, or should it be so 
geared that optimal conditions are provided for each child to 
develop to the limits of his capacity? Dobzhansky has recently 
dealt with these problems from a g^etical point of view 
(Dobzhansky, 1968), and I myself hav^ in another connection, 
pointed out that the issue can be stated in a paradoxical way, 
namely that every child should have equal opportunity to be 
treated unequally (Husin, 1970). Such a philosophy is behind 
the tef forts to bring about individualised instruction (cf., e.g.. 
Block, 1971) 9 but it aijis at attaining greater equality of educa- 
tional achievement and is by no means conducive to increased 
variability* One could proceed and state another paradox that 
is a corollary to the first one: the very fact tliat children from 
the outset are unequal mables a democratic society to give them 
equal opportunity to be treated differently without incurring the 
risk of a fully uniform society. Had they all from the 
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beglxmlng been genetically equal » there would still have been 
ample reason to treat them differently so as to bring out the 
variation without ^lAilch the world woiild be a pretty iinbearable 
place. 

Dobzhansky raises the question of leather attempts to bring 
about equalisation In terms of treatment » particularly in the 
educational system, will lead to a wider or a more narrow vari- 
ability in, for instance, scholastic performances. If measures 
are taken to z^emove environmental barriers that prevent the devel- 
opment of scholastic ability, could we then expect a shrinking 
variability of scholastic achievement? According to the simple 
model that implies that observed variance is the sum of genetic 
and environmental variance, the answer to this question would be 
ttyes** (Hus^n, 1963} • But if environment and heredity are highly 
correlated, the answer might be "no"« llius, the full utilisation 
and promotion of talent by removing discriminatory barriers would 
in this case lead to a meritocratic society. Instead of having a 
society built on social and birth prer<^e<^v4.ves, we would get one 
built on genetic prerogatives, particularly when educated ability 
is such a statos-determi n 1 ng factor as it is becoming in present- 
day^ society* 

Another incoi^tibility is inherent in the demands of our 
modem, highly-specialised and c<^lex society with its wid/, range 
of differentiated roles (of. Dobzhaxisky, 1968) • Indeed, on? is 
entitled to look into the extent to %tfhich l^e dynamics behind its 
social fabric are actually conducive to the promotion of intel- 
lectual and social differraces. We do not have empirical data 
by means of v^ch comparisons could be carried out between various 
stages in the development of, for example, European societies 
since the beginning of the ISth century • There are, however, 
indications that the variability in terms of such cognitive dif- 
ferences as account for a major portion of scholastic attainments 
covered a much wider range then than now. In the first place ,^ 
formal schooling %ras the prerogative of only a small segment of 
the population, so it is pointless to make comparisons between 
j then and now in terms of scholastic achievements. It would seem 

to make much »re amse to compare two stdg«s fairly close to 
each other 4h time in our own societies » for exanQSle, to compare 
the educational systems in Europe at the turn of the century with 
the systems that exist nowadays in terms of variability of attain- 
ments. More than 50 years ago, all the educational systems were 
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dual-track systems with one elementazy school of rather poor 
quality for the masses and an academic, university-preparing 
secondary school for the social llite. For a long time these 
two systems were conqpletely separate » that is to say access to 
secondary education was mainly gained by attending private pre- 
paratory schools. The core problem that ought to be elucidated 
by a comparison between then and now, therefore, is if and how 
variability in scholastic attainmmt is affected by the setting 
up of a single-track system during compulsory school age. 

There are indications that structural changes in the sys- 
tema have narrowed down the range. When comparisons were made 
between coo^rehensive systems on the one hand and selective XfV 
dualistic systems on the other in the Mathematics Study of the 
International Association for the Evaluation of Educational 
Achievem^t (I.E.A.), it was found that by and large the com- 
prehensive syst^s showed a lower spread of student performances 
(Husfe, (Ed.) vol. II, 1967). One could, of course,' question 
whether the introduction of a single-track, unitary system is an 
outcome of greater homogeneity in society brou^t about by social 
change (nAiich in its turn is an outcome of either ♦•spontaneous'* 
change or delil^erate social policy) or if it has been conducive 
to such a hon»geneity. Surveys carried out in Sweden indicate 
that structural changes of this kind, which will be more fully 
dealt with in Oiapter 4 (p. 110 et sea. ), .are instrumental in nar- 
rowing down to some extent the disparity in educational particip- 
ation between various socio«»economic groups. 

5. .THE CHANGING CONCEPTION OF 
"EQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY" 

In a paper published in the Harvard Educational Review, 
Professor Coleman (1968) has given a most lucid analysis of the 
concept of "equality of educational opportunity". He distinguishes 
four conceptions. 

1. In pre-industrial society, with its extended family 
and patriarchal kinship system and the family as the unit of pro- 
duction and as the centre of social welfare responsibility and 
education, the concept had nc relevance at all. Geographical, 
occupational and social mobility were minimal. 
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2. The' industrial revolution changed the role of the 
family, which ceased to be a self-perpetuating economic unit or 

a training ground* Children became occupationally mobile outside 
the families* Training and social welfare became community re- 
sponsibilities and institutions were provided where young people 
could learn skills that made them marketable outside the family. 
Such elementary 9 tax-supported and compulsory schooling was not 
universal in a strict sense t however, since it was only intended 
for the great masses, nAiereas the upper class already had a sys- 
tem of preparatory schools tor the secondary schools and the uni- 
versities i^ich in their turn prepared for the upper-class occupa- 
tions* Thus the dual, class-stratified system in Europe emerged* 

3, Both liberals and socialists in Europe for a long time 
conceived of equality of opportunity as being equality of eacposure 
to a given curriculum. It ms up to the child and his family to 
take advantage of the exposure offered* If he failed, he was him- 
self to blame. Thus, the iispox*tant thing from the point of view 
of policy^-making was to construct the system in such a way that 
all childrent irrespective of social background, would be offered 
formal equality in terns of equal and free access to education* 

4* The liberal conception took the child's future for 
granted* The problem o£ assigning children to different pro- 
grammes in a comprehensive syston is to find programmes that will 
"suit the individual needs" of each child. But the real problem 
is that "what is taken for granted is ^e problem* No guidance 
programme, even if it is baaed on the most elaborate system of 
testing* can predict i^t will "suit" a child in terms of his 
educational and/or occupational career* When one realises that 
the essence of the pro aem is not '^e starting point but the jf^^ 
fects of schooling, then one can begin to reformulate the problem 
in terms of how to bring about more equality of performance* The 
core of the problem, then. Is urtiether equality should be seen as 
a starting point or a goal* 

For the purpose of our om further discussion, we have 
distinguished three ma;)or stages in the development of the con- 
cept of educational equality, corresponding to three more or less 
distinct social philosophies* These are (a) the conservative; 
(b) the liberal; and (c) urtiat I may call a new conception of 
educational equality* 
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a) The conservative conception of ''equality of educational 
opportunity " 

The first conception of equality of educational opportunity 
let us call it the consez*vative one, was prevalent In most indus- 
trialised coimtries until World War I. God had bestowed different 
amounts of capacity upon each human being, and it was up to the 
individual to make the best possible use of that capacity. A 
hyper-conservative variant of this philosophy maintained that, by 
and large, God had given each individual the aptitudes that cor- 
responded to the caste or social class in idiich he was bom. The 
more or less tacit assumption, then, was that he had not only to 
make optimal use of his capacity but be content with it, because 
he had been given vAiat he by birth deserved. A more liberal 
variant of this philosopJ:^ that can be traced from the Renaissance 
through the 18th century, partictaarly during the mercantile era 
with Its emphasis of selectio ingenlorum (selection of talent), 
advanced the idea that it was important to search for the scarce 
gold of talent among the masses for the benefit of the nation's 
economy and the fame of the individual %Aio might be thus dis- 
covered . 

The policy implications of this philosophy are interesting 
to follow in Europe from the end of the 19th century ¥hen the 
changing economy led to demands for new types of schools, A case 
in point is Sweden during the 1880' s. Rapid industrialisation 
initiated a demand for adequately trained white-collar workers, 
particularly clezics, ^ile self-employed pers<ms vdio were running 
small enterprises also needed more advanced skills than those 
provided in the elemen^ iry school. What existed already was no 
more ihBii the elementary school, ndiich tod been made compulsory 
in the 1840's and provided a quite insufficient preparation for 
the new class of clerks that the expanding industry and commerce 
needed, and the classical gvnnasium .^^ch by and large had not 
changed since the middle of the 17th c^tury and prepared students 
for the university with a curricxilum that leaned heavily tomrds 
Latin and humanistic studies* 

The conservative view of «^t needed to be done was as 
advanced in a brochure by a secondary school head teacher, Fredrik 
Andersson (Husin & Boalt» 1968). He contended that the gymnasium 
suited the needs of those %Aio were heading for upper-class posi- 
tions and the elementary school for those vAio belonged to the 
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mass of manual workers In rural or urban areas. To cater for the 
needs of this new middle class of clerks and small entrepreneurs » 
he therefore proposed a middle school » to ii^ch the sttadents 
should be allowed to transfer also from the public elementary 
school and from irtilch they could graduate at the age of 16 or 17, 
I.e. two or three years earlier than from the upper secondary 
school. Legislation enacted by the Riksdag in 1904 divided the 
gymnasium into two stages and postponed the introduction of Latin 
in order to make room for a less humanistic curriculum du|*ing the 
lo%fer stage of the secondary school* It should in this connection 
be pointed out that transfer from the public elementary school to 
the academic secondary school ms not possible until 1B94. Before 
then the students had to go through private preparatory schools. 

A faint reminder of the conservative philosophy was given 
by the 1959 report of the German Commission on Education 
( Deutscher Ausschuss fUr das Bildungs- und Erziehungswesen ). 
i^ch was appointed in the 1950's by the Permanent Conference of 
the German Ministers of Education to draw up guidelines for the 
further developmint ot the school system in the Federal Republic 
but without a mandate from the Federal Government » ndiich at that 
time had no authority as far as education was concerned. In this 
report a comion structural framewoxit ( Rahmenplan ) was developed. 
The Volksschule . Mittelschule and HOhere Schule were to some ex- 
tent thought to serve the needs of three different social classes* 

^e Swedish and German examples apply to all ¥estem 
highly-industrialised coxantries* The creation of a short non- 
university-preparing , general secondary school has in most cases 
been explicitly based on the argument of the need for middle-level 
manpower* 

In two so-called ''black papers** (Cox and Dyson, 1969 and 
1970) » a group of authors has attacked the recent reforms in 
English education, partictilarly the attempts to abolish streaming 
and the eleven-plus examinations and to introduce comprehensive 
secondary education* It is contended that recent changes have 
brought about a marked decline in educational standards and that 
this threat to the quality of education has been launched by the 
"ideology of egalitarianism**. Angus Matade in the first "black 
paper" (Cox and Dyson, 1969) under the title "Thr Egalitarian 
Threat* ( op. cit* . p* 7 f*) tries to make a distinction between 
eqiiality of educational opportmity and egalitarianism* The 
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egalitarian wants all children to have equal opportunity to obtain 
a good education. But the egalitarian philanthropist is letting 
his emotions carry him away. "In the name of 'fairness* and 
•social Justice^, sentimentality has gone far to weaken the es- 
sential toughness on which quality depends." (op. cit.> p. ?)• 
The egalitarian "instinctively dislikes any process which enables 
some children to emerge markedly ahead of their fellows." He 
therefore attwiqpts to destroy the schools irtiich are taking special 
care of the most talented students. "All kinds of education are 
not, as the egalitarians pretend, of equal worth and importance, 
nor can anything but harm come of claiming equal status for all 
kinds of educational institutions." Equality of opportunity is 
named a worthy ideal, ^ch, however, cannot be achieved quickly 
if one wants to avoid ••damaging the total quality of ovir society", 
(ib.). 

In the Introduction to "Black Paper Two" (Cox and Dyson, 
1970), the editors quote Maude as saying that one can have either 
equality or equality of opportunity and that one cannot have them 
both. In fact, the attempts to bring about eqiiality are inimical 
to the attempts to achieve equality of educational opportunity. 

In "Black Paper Two" (Cox and Eyson, 1970), Szamueli makes 
the case that a comprehensive system that treats every student 
equally in terms of fomal availability of education creates even 
greater inequality than the present British elitist system. What 
should be achieved is to provide every child with the best pos- 
sible chance to develop his particular talents in an optimal way. 
"This", he goes on to say, "can be accon^lished only by an \ja^ 
equal , differentiated educational system, %Aiich levels out the handi* 



cap created for the able pupil by the inadequacies of his family's 
social and economic position." ( op. cit. . p* 49, et seq.). The 
English granaar s^ol has provided "countless gifted wrtting- 
class children with the opportunity to break down the class bar- 
riers and achieve unrestricted scope for their talents." (on. cit.. 
p. 50). In referring to socialist systems, such as the ones in 
the Soviet toion and Hungary, Szamuali contends that the attempts 
to create equaUty in educatiwi are helping to preserve the 
social and economic inequalities that exist outside the school. 

Szamueli presents some statistical evidence, gleaned parti- 
cularly from Soviet publications, that appears to show that in 
the Soviet Itoion considerable disparities exist between, on the 
one hand, working-class and peasant children and, on the other. 
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those from homes of the intelligentsia. But it is difficult to 
see how this is related to equal opportimities in terms of eco- 
nomic conditions or the comprehensive structure of the system. 
Indirectly y however , the figures quoted about difficulties in get- 
ting into institutions of higher learning indicate that selec- 
tivitv , as always, favours those i4io come from a more educated 
background* 

b) The liberal conception of "equality of educational opportunity '* 

The philosophy still prevailing in the development of the 
concept of equality of educational opportunity is lAxat can be 
termed the liberal one. As an illustrative case one could cite 
F. Berg 9 in the 18dO's an elemratary school* teacher and later a 
Member of the Swedish Riksdag and for two periods Minister of 
Education* Berg challenged the conservative view that power and 
capacity had accrued to one particular social class and strongly 
advocated the elementary school as a single track school that 
would encoupass children from all social classes* After the com- 
pletion of the six years V they could then pursue different types 
of education 9 practical or theoretical » depending upon individual 
bents (Hus^n & Boalt, 1968). 

Somewhat schematically ^ this classical liberal philosophy 
could be described like this* Each individiial is bom with a 
certain, relatively constant ^ capacity or intelligence* The edu**- 
cational AystCT should be so designed as to remove external bar- 
riers of an economic and/or geographical nature that prevent able 
students from the lower classes taking advantage of their inborn 
intelligence irtiich entitleii them to due social promotion* To 
quote one reformer ¥ho strongly influwced Berg, Cotmt Torsten 
Rudenschidld in his book on **Thou^ts concerning social mobility" 
( Tankar om stSnds-circulationro . 1634) developed a blueprint for 
a school systM that would promote a maximum of social mobility 
in not only seeing to it that able young people from lower classes 
were duly promoted, but that upper-class youngsters with limitfd 
capacities should be given humble schooling and channelled into 
humble occupations as %fell! Everybody, via his education, should 
be given the social status to which he vras entitled by his in- 
herited aptitudes* 

, Many structural school reforms in Europe during this cm- 
tury have at least partly been guided by this philosophy. By 
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extending education to more advanced levels, by making the com- 
pulsory part of It less differentiated and more single-tracked 
and by making it available to children from all walks of life, 
one can remove the handicaps that are inherent in being bom poor 
and living somewhere far from a school. 

The 1944 Education Act in England, %^ch made secondary 
school education univisrsal and available not only to those who 
cotad afford it, was regarded by many as a democratic break- 
throu^. But about ten years later nAien a survey was carried out 
to elucidate its effects on the social structure of the enrolment 
for the academic secondary school, it was found (Floud et al, . 
1956) that at least in certain regions the proportion of working- 
class children admitted to grasmiar schools was lower than before 
the "breakthrough" « Vhen the economic barriers were removed and 
all the places were thrown open for competition within the frame- 
wortc of the 11 -plus examinations system, c^ldrm from the middle 
and lower-middle-class homes were in a better position to compete 
than those from less privileged backgrounds and therefore achieved 
an increased representation. Previously, a certain quota of 
places had been available to those from poor backgrounds, Floud 
and her co-workers (1956) were the first Investigators to demon- 
strate clearly that selectivity does not go togetter with equality 
of participation, A certain amount of social bias always goes 
into a selective education system (Hus^, 1971). 

The transition from an ascriptive, feudal society, where 
more advanced formal education was a prerogative of those ytho 
by birth, wealth and connections were designated for upper-class 
positions, to a society in which access to and promotion and re- 
ward within the educational syst«D depended upon tested ability, 
was regarded as a tremendous step forward by means ef which jus- 
tice and efficiency alike were expected to be reached. In at- 
tempting to "democratise" education, ob;)ectively assessed academic 
ability (be it so-called Intelligence test scores, achievement 
test scores, examination grades, or any other objective indicator 
of accomplishm^t) seemed to be the self-evident selection crite- 
rion to replace social class, economic background and personal 
connections. 

In analysing the edurational system in industrialised and 
technological societies, Bourdieu (1967) » for example, contends 
that there are indications the educational system tends to 

assume the function of repr » iuction, i.e* to -preserve or ev«i 
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reinforce the existing structure of society instead of being 
an agent of social mobility for inherited ability and the motiva- 
tion to use it« 

Recent surveys of existing research on participation rates 
and school achievements as related to social class (tor instance, 
backgrpund studies to the 1970 O.E.C.D. Conference on Policies 
for Educational Growtht 0.£.C*D,, 1971) provide fairly consistent 
evidence that extended provisions for education, and thereby in- 
creased formal accessibility to free secondary and hi^iar educa- 
tion for all children of a given age* have not considerably 
changed the social structure of the enrolment to any great extent. 
Students ^ take advantage of the increased opportunities are 
already in a favoured or smi-favoured position. The same holds 
true for adiilts. Legislation ^acted In Sweden by the Riksdag in 
1966 made the jEvmnasium education (i.e. upper-secondary education 
qualifying for university entrance) available to adults fre' of 
charge in late afternoon or evading classes. Surveys conducted 
to reveal the nature of this new enrolment showed consistently 
that those idio have taken advantage of the new opportunities are, 
to a large extent » youngish people on the "laun^ing pad" at the 
foot of the promotion ladder who have already received a certain 
amount of foroial education. I^rticipation by individuals from 
the class of imskilled workers is minimal (Eliasson and H5glund, 
1971). 

What has been demonstrated by drawing upon survey data 
could just as well be broiight out by scrutinising the logic behind 
the liberal i^losophy» according to idiich admission and promotion 
in the educational system should be guided by individual capacity 
or aptitude and not by socio-economic background. The specific 
criteria of "capacity" are, by and large, grades (aaxics), scores 
on objective tests and examination results. All these criteria 
are correlated with social backgroimd. Thus, socio-economic 
status indices that measure either status ratings (upper, middle, 
or lower-class) or c '*tain economic factors (such as income or 
size of family) tend t;o comlate between .2 and .4 with test 
scores and school achievemmts. \Qien, however, one takes into 
consideration the major psychological aspects of the mvironment 
in which th» child is brou^t up - for example the interaction 
between mother and child, independence training, parmtal support 
and the extent to i^ch emulation of relevant parental behaviours 
is possible and rewarded (Weiss, 1970) - substantially hi^er 
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correlations are obtained. Velf (1964) axid Dave (1963) found 
correlations idiich ran as hig^ as *70 between certain environs- 
mental process variables on the one hand and intelligence tests 
and scores on standardised achievenent tests on the other* 

ThuSy access to and proaotion in accordance with objec-* 
tively assessed capacity within the educational systes by no means 
exclude the Influence of socio-economic factors vhich» according 
to the liberal philosopl^t are discarded by eflQ)loying criteria of 
academic merit* As long as admission to a certain type of ^luca- 
tion is generous in terms of the proportion admitted from those 
idio apply and the attrition rate during a given stage is low» and 
as long as education is available to all free of charge, socio- 
economic background plays a less prominent role* But as soon as 
a competitive selection takes place » either on admission or in 
terms of grade-repeating and drop-out during the course » then tha 
correlation betwera background and indicators of performance in- 
creases considerably* A case in point is the selection for the 
facultieac^ medicine in Smden %diich» as with all lines of study 
with restricted admission, is carried out on the basis of marks 
obtained in the gymnasium . Vith the possible exception of the 
intake to the training programme for psychologists » there is no 
other programme that is so highly selective* Also, there is no 
other faculty with such a grossly itnbalanced representation of 
the social classes* 

In an article in the Saturday Review entitled "End of the 
Impossi4)le I>ream«, Peter Schrag (1970) has subjected the present 
school crisis in the t^ted States to an incisive analysis* He 
points out that the establishMnt of the comoon school has been 
part of the American Oream» that the schools held the px^ttise of 
providing equality of educational opportunity and that they were 
expected to guarantee an opoi society unaffected by social and 
economic inequities* Horace Matm in the middle of the last cen- 
tury foresaw that a school for children from all imlks of life 
would be "a great eq\ialiser of the conditions of men, the balance 
irtieel of the social iiachinery.** It does better than disarm the 
poor of their hostility toward the rich: It prevents being poor*.*" 
(quoted from Sohrag, 1970}* Apart from being an equaliser, the 
educational system was seen as a prime instrument for the indi- 
vidual bom in humble circumstances to Join the certificated and 
schooled meritocracy* Everybody shoiild be given equal opportunity 
to achieve and to be promoted » provided he had the aptitude and 
the energy to go ahead* 
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It has not until now been realised that these two objec- 
tives, as they are comonly conceived , are not in fact compatible* 
The school cannot at the same time serve as an equaliser and as 
an instrument that establishes » reinforces and legitimizes dis- 
tinctions. This has been particularly highlighted by recent sur- 
veys that have tried to account for children's differences in 
school achievement • Their social and economic background » and 
that of their peers » account for much more of the difference in 
accomplishment than all the school resources together (Coleman , 
1966; H.M.S.O., 1967; Husfo, (Ed., 1967). 

Schrag observes that until about a decade ago "equality of 
educational opportimity" was interpz^ted in terms of social 
Darwinism: "Everyone in the Jungle (or in society, or in school) 
was to be treated equally: one standard, one set of books, one 
fiscal formula for children everyiAiere, regardless of race, creed, 
or color. Success went to the resourceful, the ambitious, the 
bright, the strong. Those who failed were stupid or shiftless, 
but iiAiatever the reason, failure was the responsibility of the 
individual (or perhaps of his parents, poor fellow), but certainly 
not that of the school or th^ society. ( ib* , p. 70). 

Schrag points out that as long as we are applying one uni- 
form, relatively linear standard (bri^t, average, slow learner 
or whatever labels we want to use), some students are, by defini- 
tion , destined to fail. In his writing about ''mastery learning**. 
Professor Benjamin Bloom (Block, 1971) has been questioning the 
whole conception of individual differences in student achievement 
that baa been regarded as an axiomatic foundation of tdiat has been 
going on in the schools, particularly during the last century %men 
education in developed countries has become universally jrvailable. 
Students are continuously judging their performances agnnst the 
standards set by their teachers, peers and parents. But these 
standards vary, so a sttki^t idio belongs to the bottom group in 
a school with very high standards perceives himself as a failure 
even if his attainmmts measured against some kind of national 
standard are far above the average. Conversely, a student with 
the same objective level of attainment perceives himself as a suc- 
cess in ^ school with low standards. Moom points out that these 
perceptions very strongly influence student interest, attitudes 
and motivation, lAiich in th^ir turn contribute to widen and re- 
inforce the individual differences in attainments. This is one 
important explanation of the fact l^at variability in attainments 
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for instance in reading, increases by grade. One of the major 
points in the strategy that goes under the name of "pastery learn- 
ing" is to set an absolute goal in such a way that, with appro- 
priate methods of instruction, it can be reached by the great 
majorxty of students (Block, 1971). 

The rethinking about individual differences that has been 
going on in recent years has important practical implications. 
According to the "social Darwinism* view, equality had to do only 
with idiat goes into the system, its input resources # The question 
is now being asked if one should not also consider what comes out 
of the system and thereby waive the equality at the input side by 
providing extra z^sources for those yrho are regarded as socially 
and/or culturally deprived. This was; for instance, the philo- 
sophy behind the Head Start programme* Coleman (1966) has pointed 
out that *'equali-^ of educational opportunity implies not merely 
* equal' schools but equally effective schools, ^diose influences 
will overcome the differences in the starting point of children 
from different social gro^ips.** 

Educational ''deprivation** is ueually defined in terms of 
one particular set of values, namely the extent to i^ch the so- 
cial and economic conditions under which a child is brought up 
are conducive to success in the regular school* Other values en- 
hance ciatural distinctions i^ch, in our pluralistic society, 
have also to be taken into account by the educational system* 

Oobzhansky (1968) has concerned himself with %diat he calls 
the "con^ion of political and sociological genetics". He states 
the problem of equal opportunity in a paradoxical way: "Because 
human beings az*e individuals and not 'types', because they are 
all different, equality of opportunity is necessary." ( op* cit* * 
p* 534). But equality of opportunity does not imply identity of 
treatment* The genetic diversity of the human species enhances 
its adaptability, and in order to facilitate adaptability* one 
would have to see to it that every individual is given equal op- 
portunity to achieve the realisation of his o%m particular poten- 
tialities. 

The practical implication in terms of policy that ensues 
from, the rethinking of the concept of equal opportunity is that 
it is not very fruitful to put the responsibility for scholastic 
success or failure on the individual. One has to shift the bur- 
den of responsibility to the system - to the educational system 
or to society at large* 
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In the long run, then, it seems that the problem of achiev- 
ing equality of opportunity is one of "restoring multiple options" 
based on different values but values that are not ranked along 
only one dimension. Schrag puts the problem very succinctly: "By 
definition, no society with but one avenue of approved entry into 
the mainstream of dignity can be fully open. When that single 
instrument of entry is charged with selecting people out, and 
nAien there are no honourable alternatives for those who are se- 
lected out, we are promising to all men things that we cannot 
deliver." (op. cit^, p, 93). Ho wonder, then, that we are begin- 
ning to amass so much evidence for litt^ ^np ii provision within the 
educational system not being the solution to a more "equal" so- 
ciety, fc para hrase Orwell; those at the outset are more 
equal than others will take more advantage. That is the lesson 
learned from equalisation programmes at all levels of education. 

A new conception of "eoualitv of educational opportunitv " 

RfflDoyal of econottlc and social barriers %^ch, according 
to the liberal philosophy, would open the gates to more advanced 
educa ,ion for all whose natural aptitudes qualify them patently 
does not suffice. Inequalities in a highly selective and/or com- 
petitive system do in fact remain, or even tend to increase. The 
difference between comprehensive systems with a single track basic 
school covering the compulsory school age and those with a dual 
track structure, i^ere selection in one way or another actually 
takes place or is prepared earlier, is that in the comprehensive 
systra the inequalities teiyl to move up to the pre^university or 
university level. This is the case, for instance, in Japan. 

The decisive impetus to a new thinking over this ^ole 
issue has come from the interest now being taken in pre-school 
education. Bloom (1964), by re-analysing previous studies, showed 
that more than half the differences in performances on conven- 
tional intelligence tests found at the end of high school could 
be accoimted for by differences ascertained at the age of 6, i.e. 
at the beginning of regular schooling. Within a given social 
stratum, the differences showed even greater stability. This 
meant, then, that if environmental influences were of great impor- 
tance in bringing about intellectual differentiation > most of the 
differences were already there tdien the children entered elementary 
school. It therefore seemed doubtful if the school could act as 
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the prime equalizer. This role liad to be adopted rather by the 
pre-school inatitutions* if there were any, to ndiich the children 
of that age group had access. 

A new area of research on early experience and the sociali- 
sation of cognitive modes in children by means of communication 
and languages has been opened up by Bernstein (1961). It eluci- 
dates how language competence can act as a barrier or promoter in 
getting along in prj^p»y school (e.g., cf. Oevermann, 1969, and 
Hess Be Shipman,,^^^). Additionally, studies of the effect of 
environment on school motivation provided another reason for focus- 
ing attention on the pre-school years. 

Thus, equality of educational opportunity cannot be achieved 
simply by removing certain material carriers and by using academic 
ability as the democratising criterion. The more competitive the 
educational system is, and uhe more essential formal education 
becomes to occupational promotion, or social mobility, the more 
likely it is that disparities will prevail. 

The results of such research on pre-school education car- 
ried out in recent years lead one to a much more rnHlral concep- 
tion of equality of educational opportunity. It is not enough to 
establish formal equality of access to education. One has also 
to provide greater equality in the pre-school institutions or in 
the regular school for the children of various social backgrounds 
to flrouir^ Intelligence. So far as IQ differentiation is con^ 
cemed, the ma Jor' portion of it has occurred before the child has 
entered regular school. The family, and not least the peer cul- 
ture (Col»an, 1961), still exert a strong influence. Thus, in 
order to achieve greater equality In school attainments, society 
has to adopt special means compensate for the deficiencies of 
the environment in %Ailch the child grows up or to supplement ^t 
may have been done at home. In the case of families that prove 
indifferent or even antagonistic to the measures society contem- 
plates, it might even be necessary to take action against their 
will if the equality objective is to be pursued at any price. The 
report of the Swedish Royal Commission on pre-school institutions 
bears this out. 

The basic difference between the two conceptions, on the 
one hand the !Jliberal" and on the other the sociological or 
•radical", is, as alreacty Indicated, how they view the role of 
the educational system. According to the former conception, which 
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holds that the task Is primarily to remove external barriers so 
as to make the original capacity in each child develop , success 
and failuz*e in school primarily depend upon the individual stu- 
dent. Once the avenues have been opened up for free competition, 
his natural intellectual and moral resources are the decisive 
factors. If he fails* he has to cast the blame upon himself, be- 
cause he has been given the opportunity and not taken proper ad- 
vantage of it. According to the other conception,, a student's 
success, and not least his failure, must be ascribed InaXnly to the 
school situation, particularly to the way instruction is organised. 
The basic problem, then, turns on the extent to which the school 
has been able to provide the conditions conducive to satisfactory 
student development. 

On the part of the school, such a conception implies the 
revision of basic pedagogical notions* The common denominator 
for any action that would have to be taken (including remedial 
teaching and tutorial help) is individualisation of the entire 
system of instruction (Block, 1971). From this it follows, then, 
that equality of opportunity does not mean identity of opportunity 
- and herein lies a fundamental problem in a modern democracy. 
According to the philosophy spelled out above, equality of oppor- 
tiLiity means that every child should be given optimal opportunity 
to develop his personal assets as they are at the time educational 
treatment in a public institution begins* The objective cannot 
reasonably be to establish equality in the sense that all children 
are treated in exactly the same way. The issue could be put in a 
paradoxical way by saying that one should provide equal opportu- 
nity for unequal treatment so far as socially relevant differences 
are concerned* 

Finally, then, the modem, more radical conception of equal- 
ity of educational opportunity is that, in order to achieve the 
long-range objective of more equality in occupational career and 
standard of living, remedial action must be taken in the wider 
context within lAiich the schools are operating - that is, society 
at large. Educational reform cannot be a substitute for social 
reform. 
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Chapter 2 



THE CONCEPT OF TALENT? ITS SOCIAL AND 
DIFFERENTIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS 



1. THREE STAGES IN ^ DEVEL0W1ENT 
OF DEFINITIONS INTELLIGENCE 

In the social sciences » we can distinguish three stages 
in the development of the concept of "talent", "ability", or "in- 
te.Uigence". 

1. The first stage consisted of att«apts to arrive at a 
generally acceptable verbal definition. Intelligence ms taken 
to denote a ioiiverfial and, one is tempted to say, an almost meta- 
physically anchored qi;iality« Representative of such a conception 
are the papers of the famous symposia arranged in 1921 by the 
Journal of Educational Psychology (vol; 12, 1921). The great 
majority of psycho** '^'^ists who, until ^ middle of this century, 
struggled to define intelligence, tried to advance definitions 
that were valid for all contexts and all times. Binet stated that 
intelligence was the ability to pass critical Judgments. Termanand 
Merrill (1937) defined it as the ability to think abstractly* Kfihler 
(1933) was of the opinion that it has to do with insist into 
larger contexts. Stoddard (19A5) contended that it primarily h&J 
to CO with the ability to learn and to apply %Aiat had been learned. 
Spearman (1927) that it was the ability to educe relations and 
correlations, and >ohsler (1944) that it had to do with the 
ability to adapt means suitable to ends, to act expediently, to 
think rationally and to cope effectively with one«s environment. 
Before 1940, Stern •s (1935) definition that intelligence was the 
ability to use rational thinking in adapting adequately to new ^ 
situations was the one most :;arrent in Europe. 

From a common sense point of view, each of these defini- 
tions seems to be partly valid. They more or less cover the 
cognitive domain we have in mind ii^en talking about intelligence* 
But they all share two weaknesses. In the first place, they do 
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not state vAiat media Intelligence is concerned with. Secondly, 
they are all related to valuations that are not made explicit* 

2, The second ^^-age in the development of the concept of 
intelligence, the stage of operational definition, took care of 
the ^irst of these two weaknesses. Intelligence iiras operationally 
defined in the same idiom as were the concepts in physics 
by Bridgman in the 1930* s, i.e. in terms of its measuring instru- A 
ments.. For example, Boring's definition of intelligence as that 
%^ch is measured by intelligence tests became very widely used 
in textbooks of ps^ lology. 

If a person is asked to define. .temperature, it is more 
than likely that he will say 'temperature is that vdiich we de- 
termine with the aid of a thermometer'. Nobody finds this curious 
in any way; on the contrary, it is quite commonplace. On the 
other hand, we risk making' ourselves appear ridiculous if we de- 
fine intelligence as that which is measured by a certain intelli- 
gence test. But this latter definition is in principle similar 
to the former, snd is ^^t is known as an operational definition. 
It is often objected that intelligence tests do not measure in- 
telligence '•in a deeper sense**. The real significance of this 
objection is perhaps most apparent if we compare it with an objec- 
tion made against electrical measuring instruments (ammeters, 
voltmeters, etc.) on the grounds that they do not measure elec- 
tricity ''in a deeper sense". 

The transition that has taken place in modem psychology 
Xrom a psychology of abilities to a functional and operational 
approach resembles the transition from an Aristotelean to a 
Galilean mode of thought which, as Lewin (1935) has pointed out, 
characterised physics in the 17th century. 

Theoretically, one could conceive of testing a group of 
individuals with all kinds of cognitive instruments and trying 
to determine a general index that, operationally, could be labelled 
"general intelligence". If we look at the procedures and instru- 
ments employed in modem psychometrics, we find that the over- 
whelming majority of conventional intelligence tests set out to 
measure things that in one my or another have to do with "sym- 
bolic" behaviour - mostly the ability to employ verbal and numeri- 
cal symbols. Intelligence as conceived by most psychologists to- 
day is undoubtedly is measured by these tests. 
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Thurstone (1938) administered an extensive group-test 
battery to college students. By seans of the multiple factor 
analysis method he j^ad developed he succeeded in isolating a se- 
ries of group factors (**primary mental abilities") » each of «^ch 
ms manifest in a g:*oup of tests that were similar in content and 
the mental processes required. These group factors were positively 
correlated and this was accounted for by a second-order factor 
which was identified as "central** or **general** intelligence 
(Thurstone, 1946). From an operational point of view, one could 
object that this factor cannot be assumed to have any validity 
outside the setting from nAiich it was derived, i«e» the actual 
test battery. All the tests were administered as group tests 
with printed verbal iAstructions. Consequently, it could be as- 
sumed that the "central** factor was, to some extent, due to the 
common format in ^^ch the tests were given* For the solution, 
all the test exercises required "symbolic" behaviour. Hence, it 
may be assumed that what had been discovered was a more general 
ability in performing this kind of operation. Such an interpreta- 
tion is supported by the fact that the ** second-order factor" was 
most closely x*elated to the specifically "abstract" and "logical", 
i.e. the factor was particularly strongly loaded in tests con- 
nected with inductive and deductive reasoning (Thurstone, 1946). 

5 ■ 

3. The third stage in the development of the concept of 
intelligence is represented by criterion-referenced definitions. 
Attempts thereby must be made to rander the underlying social 
values explicit. Obviously, in terms of value priorities there 
is considerable difference between dealing with verbal symbols, 
like words, sentences and reading passages on the one hand, and, 
material, tangible objects on the other. It is not the same thing 
to learn meaningful contexts from books as to learn motor se- 
quences. There is a great difference between finding out how the 
various parts of a mechanical contrivance function and learning 
a mathematical proof. 

2. INTELLIGENCE AS THE ABILITY TO OPERATE 
VITH SYYSOLS, ESPECIALLY VERBAL SYMBOLS 

The most significant objection that can be raised against 
all the verbal definitions I have quoted is that they are all be- 
set with value judgments, the significance of i^ch is seldom 
made explicit. Vfhat, for instance, is meant by " t hi nk i n g 
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rationally** or by *'actlng adequately**? What Is meant by *'good 
response** in Thomdlke's definition according to n^ch Intelli- 
gence Is ^'tbe ability to give good responses from the point of 
view of truth**? The critical element In all these definitions 
is^ of course^ vfhat operationally should be meant by "good''^ **ef- 
fective**! **rational**, "adequate" » etc. Is it possible to formu- 
late definitions that would bring out the general validity of 
these terms? Evidently, this cannot be done. A certain behaviour 
or a given action can be **rational"y "effective** or **adequate" 
from one point of view and in one evaluative context but be less 
rational or effective in another. 

Behavioural scientists began to realise rather late that 
**lntelligence" cannot be defined irrespective of social criteria 
reflecting value priorities. In other words » i^en one wishes to 
assess the intelligence of an individual, one cannot avoid making 
the observations or measwements against the background of a given 
socio-cultural pattern. It 'is the system of values, norms, and 
rules determining himan relations that above all characterises 
such a pattern. 

Different socio-cultural settings vary in the demands they 
make on intelligence or, to express this more accurately, they 
require ziot only different amounts but chiefly different kinds of 
intelligence. Consequently, each social context demands and 
trains Jtust the variety of intelligence that is needed for that 
particular setting. Among people at the "food gathering** stage, 
for example, it is necessary to find and dig up roots or trap 
animals in order to survive. The man who possesses the greatest 
m a nua l dexterity and ingenuity to make and use the tools neces- 
sary for this achieves the greatest measure of success in his 
social group. In this case, intelligence may be said to **reside 
in the hands**. It is, however, tiie ability to use these hands 
efficiently more than the ability to think abstractly that brings 
such social success. 

In our modem technological and complex society, it is the 
ability to manipulate verbal and numerical symbols (letters, words, 
combinations of words, figures and combinations of figures) that 
occupies the highest position on the prestige scale, and conse- 
quently is the criterion for intelligence • In fact, a survey of 
all the most widely^used intelligence tests and the major studies 
carried out with them reveals qiiite clearly that their more or 
less implicit aim is to measure the ability to deal with symbols - 
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and it is this that is referred to as •scholastic ability". Since 
adaptation to modem civilisation depends to an increasing extent 
on such ability, and as modem technology is the outcome of such 
"symbolic" behaviour, it should be possible, without incurring 
serious objections, to define intelligence as the ability to oper- 
ate symbols, not only in school but in wrking life and in a tech- 
nological society at large. Typically enough, most so-called in- 
telligence tests in modem time, for example those of Binet, 
Stanford-Binet and Thurstone, have been validated against scholas- 
tic criteria such as teacher ratings, grades and similar measures 
of performance. The test most widely used in the United States 
for college entrance is not even referred to as an "intelligence 
test", but carries the label Scholastic Aptitude Test. 

If all this is borne in mind *fcen group comparisons are 
made with respect to "intelligence", certain confusions and mis- 
understandings may be avoided. It should, for instance, cause no 
astonishment that cdBStderable mean score differences are found 
between various racial or occupational groups ipAien they are given 
conventional intelligence tests. It may seem banal to point this 
out; nevertheless investigations are still carried out (cf., e.g., 
Jensen, 1969) with the aid of such conventional intelligence tests 
to measure "differences in intelligence" between various racial, 
social or occupational groups. Lundberg (1939, p. ^53) was the 
first to point out the vicious circle characterising the logic 
employed in proving that a test does in fact measure intelligence. 
Presumably, a test that is properly constructed should be able to 
differentiate between more or less intelligent individuals. By 
"more intelligent" individuals we mean those i^, in ojai cultural 
or social pattem and with the criteria employed there, are able 
to get along more efficiently. The criteria of intelligence em- 
ployed are based on certain socially-determined standards of Judg- 
ment, such as success at school, in business, in politics, and so 
on. The test items are validated against the chosen social cri- 
teria, imicii self-evidently must imply that those ^ score high 
on these criteria also score high on the test. 

If we define intelligence as the ability required for 
"symbolic" and particularly verbal achievements, we must remember 
that the differences found to exist between, say, various occupa- 
tional groups may be due to a large extent to differences in ver- 
bal experience and training that are ia^licit in the various forms 
of vocational training and in the vocations themselves. Every 
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setting and every occupation demands a special ability and tends 
to promote the necessary kind of training. The scientist elabo- 
rates abstract theories; the wrestler acquires perfect muscular 
co<-ordlnatlon ; the InstrumentHuaker attains a special manual dex- 
terity. It will be readily understood that tests that are vali- 
dated against criteria pertaining to one of these occupations 
will generally, on this account , give higher results for people 
viho are familiar with the occupation selected. Dut since in mod- 
em technological society those \Aio can employ verbal symbols 
most effectively are generally the most successful* and since the 
Increased ability to deal with verbal- media implies an even greater 
ability to master our environment in both its animate and inani- 
mate aspects, the ability to operate^ with symbols is, as a rule, 
more or less tacitly assumed to constitute intelligence « 

The ability to operate verbal and numerical symbols is Indeed 
highly esteemed in our culture* Outstanding popular speakers, 
prominent engineers or scientists are the medicine men of the 
present day. Those nAio have acquired "mastery over words** are 
also the masters of their environm^t. It is relevant to recall 
that in the medieval scholastic tradition the "word", the repre- 
sentative sign, was actually held to possess an existence of its 
own, vdilch bestowed upon the master of the word - and the word 
was often Latin - pomr and greatness. The effects of this tradi-* 
tion can be traced throughout the urtutle development of higher edu- ^ 
cation during modem times. In fact, we are Justified in speaking 
of the existence of an element of verbalism in our Western educa- 
tion, a "scholasticim" of the kind that the Danish playwright, 
Holberg, holds up to ridicule in his play "Erasmus Montanus". 

Not only^ as Intelligence testers, but also in other connec- 
tions, we have come to identify the ability to operate with verbal 
media with Intelligence in general . This ability has become an 
ovex^all measure of Intellectual capacity « The ability for in- 
stance to spell correctly has long been considered, and to a great 
extent is still considered, as a criterim of education. Those 
occupations that require a hi^er degree of verbal ability are 
accorded the most prestige | as a rule, they are better paid and, 
lAiat is more important, they require certain verbal training and 
skills over and above the basic education that is available to 
all in the primary schools. In these circumstances, it is not 
surprising that representatives of man\ial trades show, on the 
average, less intelligence in the sense in ^diich the term is used 
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here than do the representatives of the Intellectual occupations. 
Neither should we be astonished that those nAiOt on average* had 
better school reports "get on better" than those vfao had worse 
reports. "Getting on better" refers to both the salary scale and 
to the chances of proaotlon. 



I Attempts have been aade to abstract certain formal charac- 

I terlstlcs from intellectual achievements » eispecially from symbolic 

I achievements. Intelligence has been defined ^s the ability to 

\ combine things in order to form new "constructions"! or the ability 

I consciously to use our mental apparatus In order to adapt ourselves 

\ effectively to new conditions (Stem, 1935» p. 424; Spearman, 1927» 

p. 161» et sea .). Spearmrai considers that what is most essential 
i for general intelligence (the ^-factor) is the ability to think 

in terms of relations and correlations. As was pointed out above » 
the weakness of these definitions is that they do not take Into 
account^ media through i^ch "combinative ability"* "correla- 
tive thinking" and so on manifest themselves. As a rule, verbal 
media are referred to» but this need not necessarily be the case. 

As observed already* most so'-called Intelligence tests are 
validated against scholastic criteria, such as teacher ratings axid 
grades. TtsoBp it is typical that most scholastic tests primarily 
measure verbal and/or numerical ability, this is the case for 
Instance » with the widely-used Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) 
developed by the Educational Testing Service and given to the 
majority of applicants for college entrance in the United States. 
There are many indications that scholastic ability » irrespective 
of how it is assessed I has Increasingly become the prime factor 
in social promotion and success. In the introduction to the sec- 
tion on "School Environment" in his report on "Equality of Educa- 
tional Opportunity", Coleman (1966) starts out with the following 
statements 

I 

"In the first century of this Nation's history, opportunity 
was associated with the frontier; the pioneer was the sym- 
bol of success. For much of the second century opportunity 
has been associated with e3q)andlng industrial enterprise; 
the self-made man has been the symbol of success. Today, 
opportilhlty must be found in a highly organized techno- 
f logical society; the scientist is the symbol of success." 

(p. 36). 
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Whereas socIclL scientists would agree that most of the 
instruments used to assess "intelligence" - be they ordinary so- 
called IQ-test8, particular scholastic aptitude tests » or stan- 
dardised achievement tests - are primarily measuring actual scho- 
lastic ability, they would also agree that most of these tests 
are culturally "biased". A relatively large portion of gx*oup dif- 
ferences in average scores can be accounted for, not only by dif- 
ferences In opportunity to learn what the tests are measuring » 
but also by limiting their scope to those cognitive skills that 
are more strongly valued than others in certain socio-cultural 
settings • 

Whereas academic ability is consist^itly the best predictor 
of acadetiiic success at subsequent levels in an educational system, 
doubts have been raised as to i;he relation^iip between academie 
ability and other socially useful talents. It is questioned irtiy 
the educational system should limit itself to seek out, develop, 
Judge and reward Just academic ability, particularly in groups 
already rather select in terms of scholastic »hievement« Holland 
and Nichols (1964), who studied a series of cognitive and affec- 
tive predictors of various types of extz-a-cux^icutar achievements 
among^ American college students, found that successful pursuits 
of esthetti and social activities were poorly predicted by instru- 
ments that gmerally constitute scholastic aptitude test batteries. 
Certain radical critics have gone as far as to maintain that aca** 
demic ability is more or less irrelevant to most io^rtant social 
functions. The crucial thing here is, of course, what is meant 
by "useful social functions". Certainly, assesraents of academic 
ability have been over-estimated as to their value in predicting 
certain aspects of a student's future career. As was ehown by 
following up 1,500 third-graders from the age of 10-36, social 
background is a more powerful variable than the amount of formal 
schooling or IQ at 10 for predicting occupational status and earn- 
ings (Husfo, 1969). 

Irrespective of the view one holds about how close or re- 
mote the relationship may be between measures of educational suc- 
cess on the one hand and criteria of "life success" on the other • 
(particularly since the latter set of criteria could differ con- 
siderably with differences between the social and political values 
held), there is little doubt that the more important education be- 
comes for success in getting into the more qualified occupations 
in our complex, technological society, and the more important 
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education becomes to the individual in getting promoted within 
his occupational, sector and receiving proper training and retrain-* 
ing, the more important then becomes scholastic ability in getting 
ahead in life. It has in fact become the democratic substitute 
for inherited wealth and birth. 

3, THE NATURES-NURTURE CONTROVERSY 

The French philosopher Helvetius 200 years ago in his 
famous treatise "On the Mind*' put forward the fundamental proposi-* 
tion» later reflected In the American Declaration of Independence , 
that ^all men are created equal**. This opened up a wide field 
for social and, even more so, educational reformers. **L*^ducation 
peut tout** was the principle epitomised in, for instance » 
Rousseau's **£toile - ou de 1* Education** written at much the same 
time - 1762. 

But the view that mental differences are largely or entirely 
Inherited is also time-honoured and was later substantiated by 
empirical research. Sir Francis Galton^ the pioneer in the field 
of differential psychology^ was the first to suggest the use of 
standardised tests in measuring mental abilities. He was also 
the first to carry out studies of twins, without recognising, how- 
ever, that there were two categories of twin pairs, monozygotic 
(emanating from the same fertilised ovum) and dizygotic (emanating 
from two, sijnultaneously fertilised ova) . 

ThB next ^wave** of environmentallsm came from behaviouristic 
psychology, primarily from John Watson ^ In provocative state- 
ments aired a lK)undle88 optimism about irtiat education could do. 
Another source of environmentalism %ras modem social psychology. 
It was no coincidence that these conceptions of the nature*nurture 
problem spread so easily In the IMlted States, where they fitted 
the melting*pot ideology that had so strong an Influence upon 
educational philosophy. Whether mA to lAiat extent it really in- 
fluenced actual educational practices is another question. 

The nature^urture controversy is not one of the major 
Issues to be dealt with In this monograph. But **nature**, i.e. 
heredity as defined by genetic equipment, is conceived of as set- 
ting strict limits to educational treatment. The more genetically 
determined a trait (Intellifmce for instance) may be, the less 
the likelihood that a given educational treatment will succeed 
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upon it. This prompts us at least to exaiaine the problem. We 
shall 9 however, confine ourselves to its principal aspects only. 

As mentioned earlier, (p. 24), the intense emotional in- 
volvement evoked by the relative "influence" of heredity versus 
environment in determining himian abilities stems from the far- 
reaching political implications of the problem, not least its 
implications for establishing equality of educational opportunity. 
This was highlighted by the recent ♦ Jensen case* (Scriven, 1970). 
Vhat on the surface seems an academic issue is very closely re- 
lated to the philosophies that tmderllne the struggle between 
those 1^'hy and large want to preserve the existing social struc- 
ture (including education) and those who want to bring about a 
more or less radical change* 

The father of behaviourism, John Watson, made the well- 
known statement: **Give me half-a-Ktozen healtt^ infants and my own 
world to bring them up in, and I will guarantee to train any or 
all of tftem to become whatever you select - doctor, la%#yer, artist, 
engineer, tinker, tailor, beggsar-man or thief." Sir Cyril Burt, 
who quotes this statement, says that this is Helvetius in modem 
dress. The quotation is made in an article in ii^ch he deals wi^ 
the problem of mental differences between children in the earlier- 
quoted "Black Paper Two - The Crisis in Education* (Cox and Dyson, 
1970). This severely criticises £hgli^ education and accuses the 
school reforms, particularly the introduction of comprehensive 
education, of having brought about a "maxiced decline in standards". 
The main reason given for this is that the egalitarians have not 
realised that their principles have "grave limitations yAien applied 
in the classroom". Since about 80 per cent of differences in 
general intelligence are dependent upon heredity, and since a high 
level of innate ability is required in order to pass certain quali- 
fying examinations, it can be concluded that social class differ- 
ences (as well as regional differences) in participation in higher 
education mainly depend upon group differences inherited fi*om one 
generation to the next. Burt estimates that the proportion of 
children with a professional or idiite-collar class background vrtio 
have the innate capacity to take a university degree is about five 
times as high as among those vdiose parents are manual ipforkers. 
His conclusion is: "Class differences thus become inevitable in 
any civilized society" ( op* cit^^ , p. 20). Even if one goes along 
with Burt, however, the existing differences in participation, 
¥hich in many countries are far larger than he assumes, still 
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leave ouch room for an equalisation policy. Participation rates 
in higher education in oiany 0«E,C«D, countries are more than 
23 times higher among young people with a professional or execu«» 
tive background than among those from working-class homes. 

It should be noted that the belief that individual differ- 
ences are mainly Inherited is closely related to the belief that 
social class differences and race differences are inherited • In 
a paper presented to the International Congress of Applied Psycho- 
logy in 1971 on «Educability» Herit ability » and Subpopulation 
Differences", Jensen (1971) emphasised that it is not jxisti^ 
f iable to generalise from within group heritability to between 
groi;gp heritability. However, he is convinced that the evidence 
derived from within group heritability studies "places certain 
severe restraints on some types of environmental theories of 
existing racial and social class differences and ouch more so 
%ten heritability estimates are available in both of the sub- 
populations being coiiqpared«" ( o^^ cit^ ). A genetic eicplanation 
can therefore be advanced for the disparities that actually exist. 

The egalitarians who wnt to r«&ove or reduce disparities 
are advancing the notion that intellectual differences are, to a 
large extent, outcomes of differences in conditions of upbringing, 
culture, etc«, and that education could be instrumental in reduc- 
ing such differences. The attempts to play down the role of he- 
redity are therefore consistent with the belief that social change 
could contribute to greater equality, both in educational parti- 
cipation and in social conditions generally. It would in this 
connection take us too far to deal co^rehensively with the entire 
area of the environment-vs .-heredity controversy. Ve shall, there* 
fore, confine ourselves to a few principal aspects that may put 
the problem in proper perspective. 

The staz*ting point for all attempts to calculate the "pro- 
portions" of hereditary m± environmental determinants lies with 
individual differences . In human beings we find by means of tests 
or other procedures that most of the personality traits under con- 
sideration show a large variability* lAiat, at best, we can achieve 
is to find out the proportions of the observed variance (not of the 
absolute score^ on a test) within a particular population brought 
up in a particular so9^.o-econAiic setting > accounted for by heredi- 
tary and environmental factors respectively. If we succeed in 
quantifying the two types of influences, the generalisations are, 
of course, limited to the popylatiop from irtiich the sample cases 
are drawn. 
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This means, then, that the nature-nurture problem has to 
do with the relative importance of innate factors as compared 
with upbringing, education, etc,, in causing variability in cer- 
tain traits such as intelligence or scholastic ability. Thus, at 
best, %^t we can do is to determine to what extent the rank order 
in a given trait between the individuals dra%m from a certain 
population (i,e, their relative position) has been determined by 
the two feources of influence. This does not say anything at all 
about how the absolute status of the individual is determined, 
influenced or affected by the environmental or hereditary factors. 

The fact that certain psychological traits have a high 
heritability as determined either by the Holzinger (Newman, 
et al # 1937) or Jensen (1969) techniques does not Justify the 
assertion that it could not be amenable to change by environmental 
intervention (Shulman, 1970). And, conversely, a low heritability 
(i.e. strong determination by environmental factors) does not 
guarantee that it would be relatively easy to change the trait by 
environmental, e.g. educational, intervention. 

It should be strongly, emphasised that an index of heri- 
tability provides at best only an estimate of the extent to %rtiich 
the observed Individual differences in a trait or a performance 
in a particuifly historical and social setting can be accounted 
for by hereditary factors. The following example is a striking 
illustration of the limitation of the index to a particular set- 
ting. Today, close on 100 per cent of the adults in hi^y indus- 
trialised countries are literate - that is, are able to read at 
least at an el«aentary level. Those %rtjo are unable to read in 
spite of the provisions made by the mandatory public school sys- 
tem have in most cases inherited intellectual deficiencies or suf- 
fered brain damage of some kind. But tw or three centuries ago 
only a small minority was literate, and the reason why the majority 
was not able to read was sheer lack of opportunity - an environ- 
mental cause* 

Psychological twin research, particularly by the opportunity 
it offers to con^are monozygotic twins brou|^t up together and 
apart, has come to be regarded by some as the principal key to 
the problem of "separating^* hereditary from environmental influ- 
ences on the variance of, for instance, intelligence* In fact, 
both Burt and Jensen drew almost entirely upon such studies when 
arriving at the conclusion that 80 per cent of the variance in 
measxared intelligence is accounted for by innate factors (Burt, 
19661 Jensen, 1969) • 
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Conclusions based on such research , however » either mini- 
mise certain limitations or conqpletely leave them out of considera- 
tion. They are these: 

1. Pre-natal conditions are difficult. If not Imposslhle, 
to control. For representative groups of twins » both among school 
children and adults , It has consistently been found (Hus^n, 1939» 
1960, 1963) that twins score about .25 standard deviations below 
the mean of slngle-boms on all kinds of cognitive tests, be they 
more "pure" intelligence tests or achievement tests. This applies 
to both Identical and fraternal twins. There is also a somewhat 
higher frequency of mental retardation among twins than among 
single-boms. One reasonable hypothesis that could be advanced 
as an explanation for this is the difference in pre-natal condi- 
tions, where the twins have to "compete" for the supply from the 
mother. 

2. Identical pairs are not treated in the same way as 
fraternal pairs by parents, siblings, teachers, and schoolmates. 
There is a strong tendency (Hus^n, 1959) wi-Ui identical twin pairs 
for the two partners to be mistaken for each other, even by parents 
and teachers. This means, then, that the identical partners tend 
to be treated iruch more alike by parents and teachers than are 

the parsers in fraternal pairs. It has been shown beyond any 
doubt that identical pairs are not only treated more alike but 
that the partners usually dress more alike and want to do the same 
things, ^Aiereas among fraternal pairs there is about t:.c -ame 
tendency as among siblings in general not to be dressed alike 
and not to do the same things. Hence, there exists a clear inter- 
action between zygosity (i.e. heredity) and environment ^rtiich over 
time and in certain respects tends to make identical twin pairs 
more alike, for instance in school attainments » %diereas the fra- 
ternal pairs are likely to become Bore differentiated with in- 
creasing age. The effect of such differential treatment is an 
increased difference between intra-class correlations for the 
respective twin cat^g ries (as can be seen from the formulas pro- 
posed) and this tends to increase the wstlmation of heritability 
(Husfo, 1963)* 

3. Vhat environment can "achieve" is assessed by comparing 
identical twin pairs reared together and apart. The size of toe 
intra-class correlations evid«itXy depends on the degree of dif- 
ference between the environments In ^ch the partners in id«i- 
tical pairs adopted in separate homes have been reared. The 
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question then arises, to what extent the differences beti^een the 
homes in %^ch the partners are reared average the same as the 
differences between any pairs of homes compared at random* To 
what extent has selective placement occurred when the twin part- 
ners are adopted In different homes? Jensen (1969, p. 51 f.) 
seems to assime that the environments of identical twins reared 
apart are ijncorrelated , and so does Burt (1970) • 

4. Heritability estimations derived from twin studies 
should, of course, be based on representative samples in order 
to allow generalisations in the first place to twins in general 
and, under certain assumptions, to single-boms. As has been in- 
dicated by Schacht-Breland (1971), Jensen's calculations of heri- 
tability are based primarily on investigations by Burt (1958, 
1966) and a survey of 14 studies of idenv^cal an-1 11 studies of 
fraternal pairs by Erlenmeyer-Kimling and Jarvik (1963) • If three 
large and, at least in two cases, representative twin samples are 
included and the correlations are weighted according to sample 
size, a lo\ter median value for the identical and a higher one for 
the fraternal is obtained. This means that the heritability esti- 
mate obtained by Jensen (1969) is reduced from .80 to somewhere 
between .40 and .60 (Schacht-Breland, 1971). 

All this leads to the key question: to i^at extent is it 
^Justifiable to generalise from find^s within a twin population 
to the population of single-boms? Jensen (1969, p. 50) presents 
a diagram from Erl^uneyer^Kimling and Jarvik (1963) with median 
values for correlations between individuals with different kinship 
(unrelated individuals, siblings, fraternal pairs and identical 
pairs) brou^t up together and apart respectively. He tells the 
reader to note the consistency of t ^ difference between those 
rearqd apart and those reared together. He seems to have forgot- 
ten that a difference between two correlation coefficients, of 
the Older of say .15, accounts for quite different amounts of 
variance at the level of #75 to.90thanat .35 to. 50 or .00 to. .15. 

4. A CONCLUDING NOTE ON THE NATURE-NURTURE CONTROVERSY 

Since it is the task of the educator to bring about worth- 
while changes in a growing or grown-up individual and since modi- 
fications due to environmental influences, and not those due to 
genetical influences, are the ones that are accessible to direct 
observation and measurement, it would seem that the burden of 
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proof as to how genetic factors act as restraints to educational 
endeavours rests with the advocate of the hereditarian* not the 
environmental y view« From the en^^ironmentalist's standpoint the 
problem could also be statec as follows: Environmental influences 
on mental development are the only ones that can be subjected to 
empirical study after the conception^ (eventually the birth) of 
the individual. These influences can be assessed by continuously 
more refined techniques developed in the behavioural sciences. 
Therefore 9 v^t remains of our ignorance after the environmental 
factors have been assigned their "share** could fittingly be termed * 
•heredity'. 

It should be kept in mind that even a modest margin of 
educability due to environmental influences may be of great signi- 
ficance. With a heritabilJty for IQ of .80 (Burt, 1966; Jensen, 
1971), a change of 10-15 IQ points is within practical reach for - 
educational influences. If the heritability is only .60, v^ch 
is quite plausible according to other methods of determi n ing it, 
the mcrgin of educational "manipulation" increases considerably, 
lii the MalmO longitudinal study the effect of formal schooling 
from the age of 10 to 20 was analysed (Hus^n, 1950). The average 
increase due to length of formal schooling diiring that period 
amounted on the average to 10-16 IQ points depending upon the 
method employed. Within the range of the total IQ variability, 
15 points could be of d-^cisive significance. core of 125 in- 
stead of 110 on a scholastic aptitude test coiaIc decide %Aiether 
a student is eligible for higher education or not. 

5. COCailTIVE RACE 2'^"'=*ERENCES 

The touchy issue of irtiether ^tes are more "intelligent" 
than Negroes or Aether upper-class students are more ** intelli- 
gent" than lower^lass students could a priori be regarded as a 
pseudo-problem, because the answer co\ild logically be derived 
from the way the problem is posed* 

We have earlier tried to spell out the operational impli- 
cations of the way so-called intelligence tests are devised. Al- 
most throughout, they measure abstract, verbal ability or ability 
to deal with var5 ^us kinds of symbols. They are almost through- 
out validated against school criteria, such as teacher ratings, 
grades, and examinations. Sometimes they are validated against 
occupational criteria, such as ratings by superiors. All these 
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criteria are derived from certain, either generally accepted 
and/or dominant values, that determine the "power structure" in 
contempo]?^ society, if ve keep in mind that intelligence is 
defined by the dominant socio-cultural reference system, and that 
in the value structure guiding the system over-riding priority 
has been attached to the ability to succeed in scholastic pursuits, 
one should not be surprised to find that upper-class students 
have higher iq»s than loifer-class students or that i^ites perform 
^J>etter than Negroes. 

Jensen himself quotes Duncan's (1968) study on socio- 
economic background and occupational achievement i^ere it is 
stated that •'intelligence' is a socially defined quality... Had 
the first IQ tests been devised in a htmting culttire, 'general 
intelligence' might well have tiimed out to involve visual acuity 
and running speed, rather than vocabulary and symbol manipulation**. 
(Quoted after Jensen, 1969, p. 14.) Later Jensen (ib. p. 19) 
states that the "predominant importance of intelligence is derived, 
not from any absolute criteria or God-given desiderata, but from 
social demands." 

When dealing with the problCTi of race differences in IQ 
and scholastic achievement Jensen (1969), on the basis of empiri- 
cal evidence, nkes the following statraent: 

"There is an increasing realization among students of the 
psychology of the disadvantaged that the discrepancy in their aver- 
age performance (i.e. Negroas compared to White population) cannot 
be completely or directly attributed to discrimination or ine- 
qualities in education. It seems not unreasonable, in view of 
the fact that intelligence variation has a large genetic compo- 
nent, to hypothesize that genetic factors may play a part in this 
picture." ( on. cit> > p. 82). 

Existing surveys of IQ distribution show fairly consistently 
tliat Negroes score, on the average, one standard deviation below 
v^tes on most intelligence tests, be they verbal or non-verbal. 
If correction is made for socio-economic level, the difference 
is reduced from 15 to 11 IQ points ( ib, . p. 81). The Coleman 
survey (Coleman et al. > 1966) of representative ethnic and racial 
groups in the IMited States shows that Negroes score about ^ne 
standard deviation below the average for whites throughout the 
entire regular school, i.e. from grade 1-12. If 11 IQ points 
reflect the "true" average difference between the races (corrected 
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for social factors) this seons, then, that about 12 per cent of 
the total variance on tests could be accounted for by differ- 
ences between races. 

The logic advanced in proving that racial differences in 
cognitive performance have a "large genetic component" could of 
course also be employed in analysing social class differences* 
We consistently find that upper and middle-class students score 
considerably higher than working-class students on all kinds of 
tests. The difference usually amounts to 10-13 IQ points (Terman 
& Herrill, 1937; Husdn, 1950; Anastasi, 1958) • Does this, then, 
mean that some 10-15 per cent of the 10 variance could be accounted 
for by genetic factors? 

Jensen, in his studies of sub^population differences, 
operates thrcvighout with two different types of cognitive pro- 
cesses, labelled Level 1 and Level 2 learning* Level 1 learning 
is by and large the associative learning, often referred to in 
the literature as "rote^ileaming" • A very simple test of it is 
the Digit Span, i*e« how many digits an individual can repeat 
immediately after having had them read to him. The Level 2 learn- 
ing has to do with abstract probl^-solving* The ability to carry 
out such processes is generally measured by traditional intelli- 
gence tests. IQ is therefore regarded as an index of the ability 
to carry out Level 2 learning. Jensen has foiand, as others have, 
that tl^re are considerable race differences in Level 2 learning, 
but almost negligible differences in Level 1 learning* He asstimes 
that high Level 1 learning is a prerequisite for high Level 2 
learning. He is further convinced that Lsvel 1 and Level 2 learn- 
ings have quite different biological bases. Level 1 learning being 
dependent upon the biochemical conditions in the brain, \^ereas 
Level 2 learning leans more on its structure and neural connec- 
tions. The two processes are considered to depend upon two dif* 
ferent genotypes* Jensen holds that yAitte school children are 
genetically superior to black school children in Level 2 learning* 
This explains why for Instance attempts to e]iq>loy compensatory 
education, such as the Head Start, have failed. 

Independent of the genetic speculations and of the empiri- 
cal evidence that can be produced pro or con, the same kind of 
simple logical analysis can be applied in this case as we used 
for rac^ or social class differences. Level 2 learning is the 
highest valued cognitive ability %Aiich is clearly indicated by 
the fact that it is more or less identified as 10* Level 1 
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learning, "rote learning", has a much lower status *rtiich is 
throughout characterised by its low correlation with criteria of 
scholastic and occupational success. Thus, one should not be 
surprised to find that socially or culturally-privileged children 
score much higher than lower-class children on problem-solving 
tests, whereas the difference is small or non-exist^t on associa- 
tive learning tests • 

Gulnagh (1971) has subjected the Jensen model of the struc- 
'ture of Intelligence to empirical test, A Digit Span test was 
used as a measure -oT associative learning and Raven's Progressive 
Matrices for Level 2 learning, i.e. problem-solving ability and 
abstract thinking. Among i^tes there were no Level 1 dif- 
ferences between children from lower and middle-class background, 
irtiereas the low socio-economic blacks scored on the average one- 
half of a standard deviation lower than the i<hltes. The differ- 
ences in Ravents Matrices were considerablej low socio-economic 
blacks scored almost twice the standard deviation below low socio- 
economic whites, who in their turn scored about one standard 
deviation below middle-class socio-economic idiltes. Among middle- 
class children the correlation between associative learning ability 
and problem-solving ability turned out to be quite high, whereas 
it was rather low and curyilinear among lower-class children 
with a minority of those with high associative learning falling in- 
to the category of good problem-solving ability. Thjs, then, 
casts some doubt i^n the Jensen model of the organisation of 
intellect and his theory that high associative learning is a pre- 
requisite for high problem-solving learning. 



6. THE STRUCTURE OF ABILITIES 



In psychological folklore there are two major types of 
ability: practical-vocational and academic-theoretical. The 
former type Is believed to suit manual occupations (tangible and 
concrete), ^ereas the latter type gets along more easily with 
the printed and writtm word and feels at home In the thin air 
of abstractions. The two types of ability have, furthermore, 
been traditionally conceived to stand in a compensatory relation- 
ship to each other. The person with an academic bent is thought 
to be clumsy and out of place in the world of concrete realities, 
lAlle the opposite is the case among those with a prnctical bent. 
In the old Latin school many teachers advised studehts \^ho were 
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not very successful to return to the plough, ^behind irtiich their 
future was predicted to becoTO nore successful than behind a desk, 

Kodem differential-psychological research has not been 
able to find a compensatory relationship between so-called prac- 
tical and so-called acadeaic or scholastic ability (see e.g. 
Vemon» 1950; Elmgren, 1952). On the contrary, they are positively 
correlated, admittedly at a modest level. An individual who per- 
forms well academically (i»e. is successful in handling words, 
figures and abstractions) also tends to perform well in practical, 
concrete tasks* In our modem, complex technological society 
with its increasing demands on educated ability and the progres- 
sive "academisation" of y^trnt earlier were unskilled occupations, 
we can note a tend«icy towards an even closer relationship between 
the two types of abilities. This is also reflected in the pro- 
grammes and curricula of the seconjUiry schools. The previously 
rather marked dualism between vocational and academic programmes 
and tracks is now yielding to a nerged comprehensive programs. 
The development in Sweden can be cited as an illtistration. For 
a long time admission-^ the gymnasium (to the university-preparing 
3-year stage) required an academic programme during the last grades 
of the 9-year comprehensive school* At any rate, the student was 
required to coi^lete the academic track in grade 9 in order to 
qualify for gymnasitg entrance. In order to qualify for univer- 
sity entrance the student then had to c<wplete the gymnasium . 
Those who had coiipleted the two-year continuation school (fack- 
skola) or vocational programBSs of varying lengths were as a rule 
not eligible for university entrance. This has now changed, so 
that each of the four prograiames in grade 9 qualifies for the 
new gymnasium , which is a merger of the old gymnasium , the con- 
tinuation school, and the vocational schools. The new gymnasium 
in its turn qualifies for entrance to most post^secondary educa- 
tion institutions - in principle at any rate, for the prospect 
depends \xpon the ratio of applicants to the places available. 

When vising the term ''ability*' in this monograph, we are 
mainly referri: g to scholastic ability. In doing so, we are by 
no means expressing any arbitrary preference of our own. This 
would be entirely incoffipatible with the relativistic and opera- 
tional conception of abilities that we have developed in Chapter 1. 
Suffice it to indicate -tiiat we are here dealing with ability in 
its relationship to the educatimal system and the extent to %^ich. 
equality of educational opportunity in succeeding in -^at system 
depends upon differences in abilities affected by socio-economic 
background. 
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?• CRITICISM OF VHE CONCEPT OF "TALENT" 

Is it Justifiable to conceive of "talent" or "intelligence" 
mainly as academic talent - that i8» the ability to move ahead in 
the formal educational system? John L« Holland » former Director 
of Research for the National Merit Scholarship Corporation, and 
his co-workers have repeatedly challenged the use of the concepts 
of "talwit" and "loss of talent". In an article in "Higher Educa- 
tion" spelling out a "plan for practical action and research", 
Holland and Astin (1962) point out some of the "fallacies and 
limitations" of the current definitions of them. 

The major objection raised is that "talent" is defined in 
terms of school grades (marks) or aptitude test scores. Such 
definitions are far too narrow and to a large extent out of con- 
text. The authors propose a criterion-orimted approach which 
defi nes talent in terms of "socially relevant performance". 
"Talented performance, the criterion, consists in achievement or 
action lAiich is judged to be of intrinsic value to the self and 
to society* Such a designation of talented performance, of course, 
requires valu^ judgments regarding what kinds of human performance 
are more important to society than others." ( op«cit. * p« 78.). 

Apart from their lack of criterion-reference, the conv?n- 
tional scholastic aptitude tests are criticised as meas\iz*es of 
talent because they limit themselves to one type of talent and 
leave out non-intellectual, Inflluding motivational, factors. 
Talented performance is said to be one that is of value to the 
self Old to society. However, is valued by the self may be 

quite different from ^t is particularly valued by society. The 
major point in Charles Reich's (1970) analysis of the changing 
value priorities among American youth is that "Consciousness II" 
is concerned with conformity to the values of the big organisa- 
tions, of the established society, ndiereas "Consciousness III" 
has its focus on values conducive to self-realisation, for in- 
stance the pursuit of interests in art and music. It is self- 
evident that in our present society, with its emphasis on "Con** 
sciousness II" values, the academic attainments in terms of school 
grades, examinations and degrees play an increasingly dominant 
role within the meritocratic pattern. Thus, it is not easy to 
make a strong case for a minimisation of academic performances 
^en defining "talent" as "socially relevant performance". 
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Holland (cf., e.g., Holland and Nichols, 1964) has several 
times made a case for a wider conception of talent. He and his 
co-workel*s have devised a series of instruments, both cognitive 
and affective, for predicting acadraic and extra->curricular per~ 
formances among students of superior scholastic aptitude. The 
students were among the National Merit Scholarship finalists and 
therefore consisted of an extronely select and homogeneous group - 
a fact that should be taken into consideration. Because of the 
great intellectual homogeneity, one could expect non-intellectual 
variables to be much more predictive than in a representative 
group. This turned out to be the case. Correlations were com- 
puted between all the predictors established in the senior high- 
school year and seven criteria of academic and extra-currictilar 
accomplishments. Non-intelXectiua predictors tended to predict 
college extra-curricular accomplishments in fields such as art, 
music, writing and leadership as well as grades in high school 
predicted acad^nic performance in college. Holland and Nichols 
them&elves point out 'Uiat the group they studied is far from being 
\ representative and that the findings therefore caxmot be general- 

; ised to representative group s of students ( oP« cit. « p. 63)« 

! To the extent that the criticism of the concept of ^talent* 

j is valid, the concept of "loss of talent**, frequently used during 

the and the beginning of the 1960*s, has its shortcomings, 

f Holland and Astin (1962) rightly emphasized that the fact that a 

{ high-schodl senior with high grades or aptitude scores is not go- 

ing to college does not necessarily mean that his talent or talents 
are *ilost**. He might have another type of talent that is more 
I developed and more cultivated by a higher level of interest axui 

motivation than his academi c potent ial. Furthermore, the usual | 
j conception of *'loss of talent" takes for granted that the only — ^ ^ 

! socially usefta talent is the one that helps one to go ahead in 

f higher education* 'Shey thex*efore propose that loss of talent be 

I defined as **the mm^utilization of those personal, capacities tdiich 

are necessary for the occurrence of socially significant perfor- 
mance** ( oD. cit, . p. 79). 

Again, it should be emphasized that in the modem techno-* 
logical society, both in socialistic and capitalistic systms, 
the ability to reach high levels of attainment in the formal edu- 
cational system increasingly tends to become a prerequisite for 
a successful adult career according to **Consciousness II** values. 
Those yAko are able to make socially-recognised careers in fields 
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such as art and athletics are rare exceptions • Even in the Soviet 
Union, a yoimg person who sets out to become an engineer by get- 
ting into a good institute of technology has a much greater 
likelihood of success than the one v^o wants to become a profes- 
sional ballet dancer. 
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Chapter 3 
ASSESSING THE RESERVE OF TALENT 



1. THE MAJOR MOTIVES: DEMOCRATISATION, INTERNATIONAL 
COMPETITION AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

The attempts to assess the size of the "reserve of talent" 
or the "pool of abUity" (see, e.g.» Halsey, 1961) in the 1940*8 
and 1930*s were chiefly inspired by the two following aotives. 
Several surveys- of the social background of acadeaic secondary* 
school graduates azul university students in Europe as well as 
high-school seniors and college entrants in the United States 
denonstrated that there was a strikingly low participation on the 
part of working*-class youngsters. Even assuming that as^rtive 
mating and/or correlation bet%feen innate ability and aocial mo- 
bility have brought about hereditary differences between social 
classes 9 the huge discrepancies revealed by the surveys could by 
no means be accounted for~ entirely by genetic factors. This con-^ 
elusion was support-^d by data available from testing prograaaes 
embracing coa^lete age cohorts, such as army classification tests 
or scholastic aptitude tests given, for instance^ in connection 
with transfer from elementary to secondary school in England, or 
in admitting students to college in Itoited States. 

The existmce of a "reserve of talent", defined as the 
ratio of those of lower-class origin with superior school perfoz^ 
mances or scores on aptitude tests who did not enter higher edu- 
cation, was seen in several countries in the 1940*s and I950's as 
a striking indication of irequality of educational opportunity. 
The identification of talent, the assesMent of the potential sup- 
ply of various '^pes of talent, and the facilitation of students 
from less-privileged backgrounds to get into academic secondary 
school and into university was regarded as an act^ social ;)us- 
tice. It was felt that public action should be taken to provide 
economic six^rt to those idio would otherwise hesitate or refrain 
from realising their potmtial. Such democratisation of higher 
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education and the establishment of equal access to it was the 
■ain motive behind the surveys carried out by the Royal Swedish 
Commission on Student Finance ( Studentsociala Utrednin ^An^ «hich 
submitted its main report to the Government in 1948. (SOU 1948: UZ) 

In the United States, until the beginning of the 1950' s, 
■a more individualistic approach was adopted. It was up to the' 
individual to decide if he wanted to "make use of « his ability - 
in other words, whether or not he wanted to embark upon an advanced 
education, which in practice meant going to college, it was also 
up to him or his family to finance the endeavour if he wanted to 
go. But under the impact of Increased international tensions 
during the cold war, and particularly as a reaction to the 
-Sputnik-shock", the "search for talent" (C.E.E.B., f960) rapidly 
became a national top priority, it is typical that the first 
strongly imple«ented Federal prognamT (apart from the G.l. Bill) 
to support coll ege attendance for needy students was provided 
under the misleading name of the National Defense Education Act 
In 1958. 

There was also a third Important motive behind "talent 
hunting" and the inplementation of programmes to support advanced 
education for able students from less-privileged homes. At the 
O.E.C.D. Policy Conference on Economic Growth and Investment in 
Education in 196I, the Chairman stated two reasons why governments 
should provide more resources for education. "The first is that 
mankind is entering a new and bolder environment where poverty 
need no longer exist and where education is the vital prerequisite 
for clearthlnklng by democratically governed peoples." (O.E.C.D., 
1962, p. 5). The second factor, lAlch was much more strongly 
.imphasised by all the participants and was regarded as the major 
reason for holding the conference, was that governments, when 
formulating their strategy for education, should take into account 
"that science and technology have released forces »Aich are of 
staggering power and that human beings must benefit from a better 
education than In the past if they are to harness these forces to 
the well-being of their countries." (ib,,, p. 5). 

In Chapter 1 of Professor Svennllson's background report 
Education and Social w.ifar«. education is singled out as an 
important factor of productlont "Economic growth is generated not 
only by real capital in the form of tools and *achlnery, but also 
by men. And Just as technological Improvements increase the effi- 
ciency of machinery, so education increases the efficiency of 
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manpower." (O.E.C.D., 1962, p, 23). Under the section on "The 
Pool of Ability" in the chapter on problems of policy-making, the 
same author makes this statement: "One thing that can be said 
with some confidence to those yiho fear the effect of quantitative 
expansion on quality is that there is certainly a much larger 
•reservoir of ability' that has yet to be tapped. Even In the 
United States qualified observers would hesitate very much to say 
that the large section of each age group that goes to college is 
approximately co^extensive with those that ought to go in terms 
of ability. In almost all European cotmtries the reservoir of 
untapped talent is much larger than in the United States." ( ib. . 
p. 34). 

Later during the same year the Office for Scientific and 
Technical Personnel of the O.E.C.D. organised a conference in 
Kungaiv, Sweden, on Ability and Educational Opportunity (Halsey, 
1961). A clear indication of the focus of this conference can 
be derived from the fact that several of the papers dealt in one 

or another with the problem of "reserves of ability". Dael 
Wolfle (Haisey, p. 49 et seq. ) reported on national resotirces of 
ability. P« de Wolff and K. Hfimqvist presented surveys conducted 
in the Netherlands and Sireden respectively and dealt extensively 
with the methodological problems encowtered in carrying out such 
surveys (Halsey, p. 137, et seq, ). 

Wolfle begins his paper for the KungSlv conference by 
stating that provision for educational opportunity for every-* 
body, irrespective of social and economic background, is inspired 
by a basic democratic ideal. "A free society holds as one of its 
basic ideals the right of each person to develop to his full capa^ 
city*"(ib.,p.49) • He goes on to say that this ideal has now been 
reinforced by economic necessity. In the main working document, 
which introduced l^e -^eme of the conference, the organisers stated 
that "coimtries may not be able to sustain economic growth unless 
all the reserves of talent in the population are actively sought 
out and attracted into needed educational channels. **(ib., p. 49). 

In the 1950's and I960's the serious shortage of highly- 
trained manpower, in spite of soarit^ college and university en- 
rolments, brou^t about a firm conviction that society had to see 
to it that the talent potentials (i^ch, in fact, meant academic 
potential) of all individuals were brought to a maximum realisa- 
tion. The following quotation is typical of the rhetoric in the 
United States during the cold war eras "If we as a people hope 
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Dr, Cklenman, who later became Minister of Education, In an 
address at the Conference of the Confederation of Swedish Student 
Unions in 1946. As chairman of the ^933 University Commission, 
Dr« Edenman later instituted another national survey (Hamqvist, 
1958) vAilch methodologically represented a breakthrough, Thus, 
Sweden after 19^5 presents an interesting case of how survey re- 
search was part of and had a strong Impact on policy-fflaking. 
The fact that a long series of investigations from 1946 onwards 
had such an lo^ct did not mean that they were all commissioned 
from the beginning as "decislon^riented" projects. On the con- 
trary* most of them were initiated by the researchers themselves. 
Furthermore, they stimulated ^ fruitful methodological develop- 
ment. After having summarised the most Important research on 
reserves of ability in the IMlted States and Europe it will be 
relevant, therefore, if we consider the development of Swedish 
research in this pairticular area in more detail. 

2. ADEQUACY OF THE CONCEPT "RESERVE OF TALENT** 

The rapporteur at the 0,£«C,D, KungSlv conference, Professo 
C.H. Halsey, in his review of the conference suggests that the 
metaphor **resez*ve of ability" or "pool of ability" should be 
abandoned, because it would be "scientifically misleading" and 
"from the point of view- of policy, irrelevant" (Halsey, 1961, 
p. 23). It could easily be misleading becaxise it suggests the 
existence of a genetically fixed amount of qualities that set 
certain limits in the same strict sense as does a container from 
itttiich liquid is tapped. Furthermore, by using the phrase in the 
singular, one overlooks the fact that there is "a whole range of 
human skills and excellencies, literate, numerate, and manual" 
beside the academic one ( qp, cit« > p« 24) « 

Halsey points out in another section of his report that we 
have now become aware that social background or social stratifica- 
tion Bf ould be conceived of more as a major factor determining 
educa> ilitv than as a barrier to opportunity ( oP,cit« . p# 33). 
This then, means that the important aspect of equality is not so 
much the formal opportunity as the preparation the child receives 
to take advantage of opportunity* Thus, the phrase "reserve of 
ability" makes us blind to the fact that ability can be generated 
by a concerted social and educational policy t".. a process of eco- 
nomic and social development is a process of creating ability" 
( op. cit. * p. 24), 
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However, since the beginning of the 1960's, the term 
^reserve of ability** has cose into extensive use in international 
literatiire so we shall use it here, but with the caveats expressed 
in the introductory paragraph to this chapter. The criticism that 
talking about **reserve of ability** in the singular limits the view 
to academic ability is valid; but as long as the empirical approach 
to the problem is made within the framework of the formal school 
system, and as long as success in that system is a prerequisite 
for social success in modem society, such a limitation of view 
to academic aptitude is Jiistified* 



a) The Commission of Human^Re sources and Advanced Training survey 

The Commission an Human Resources and Advanced Training 
analysed the scores 0:1 A.CC.T. (Army General Classification Test) 
for freshmen at 41 colleges (Wolfle, 1954, p. 144 et segJ * Since 
the norms for A.G.C.T. were derived from nearly complete age 
groi;q>s, the distributions of scores among college entrants could 
be related to ones for the corresponding age cohorts. 

A striking feature, that has later been confirmed by 
several other surveys, is tUe tremendous intellectual diversity 
among American college entrants, to ndiich there is almost no 
parallel in most European countries with their centralised sys- 
tems, uniform admission requirements, and examinations. Some 
colleges were very selective so as to hajpe all their graduates 



above the average of all college gradmtes. The Commission esti- 
mated that 39 per cent of the top 1 per cent on A.G.C.T. , 
49 per cent of the top 3 per c^t, and 34 per cent of the top 
20 per cent graduated from college. 

The Commission further estimated that 53 per cent of the 
high-school graduates %Aio belonged to the top 20 per cent in 
terms of grade point average entered college, as compared with 
17 per cent among those in the bottom 20 per cent. The fact that 
only about 60 per cent of the high-school graduates who scored 
in the top 5 per cent group on the A.G.C.T. and had grade point 
averages in the top 20 per cent entered college indicated that a 
considerable reserve of ability existed. That those ^Aia belonged 
to the reserve came mainly from lower socio-economic strata was 
made clear lAian educational careers were related to fathers* occu* 
pations. The Commission arrived at the estimates shown in 
Table 3i1. 



3. SURVEYS OF OWE "RESERVE OF TALENT** 



f 
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Table 3t1 

College Entrance and College Siirvlval as Related 
to Father*,, Occupation 



Fath«?r « s Occup '':;ion 


Percentage of High- 
School Students ¥htr ' 
Enter College 


Percentage of 
-College Entrants 
Vfho Graduate from 
College 


Professional and 
Semi-Prof essional 


67 


60 


Managerial 


50 


55 


White-Collar Workers 
(Clerical, Sales, 
Service) 


48 


57 


Farmer 


24 


4A 


^•^otory. Craftsman, 
u .-tilled, etc. 


26. 


58 



Souyce ; Wolfle, 1954 



This table illustrates two marked tendencies* Firstly, 
socio-economic selectivity operates strongly in the context of 
col'^ege entrance. The "ability reserve" is to a large extent to 
be found among high-sc hoo l students whose fathers are farrors or 
workers, a finding that has universal application. Secondly, 
once the students have entered college, socio-economic background 
seems to play a minor role in arriving at a degree. Several 
other studies, some of them reported in Chapter 4, indicate that 
the socio-economic barriers operate much more strongly at the 
entry to a certain stage than during that stage (Boalt, 194?}, 

The Commission's figures v^re estimates for 1932-53 built 
upon extrapolations from actuca fig'.irej? aerlv^^^rom 1949. 
Brid^an (C«£«£,B«, I960) made a con^ariaon between, the estimates 
and the actual outcomes and showed that the Commission had under- 
estimated the ntMber of colle^ ratrants« The "explosion" turned- 
out to be more intensive than ims anticipated (see Table Ii2)* 
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Table 3:2 



Estimate d and Actual College Entrance 



A.G.C.T, Scores 118 and Above 
(top 20 per cent of age 
cohort) 


Coomission 
Estimate 


Actual Outcome 
(firidgman) 


Percentage of high-school 
students going into college 


48 


62 


Percentage of college 
entrants in age cokart 


44 


58 


A.G.C.T, scores 131 and above 
(top 6 per cent of age cohort) 


54 


69 


Percentage of college 
entrants^ age cohort 

_ 


53 


68 



Source t 'C.E.E.B», I960 



b) Pro.iect Talent 

One of the major objectives of Project Talent (Flanagan 
et_al., 1964) was to survey available talent in American high 
schools to provide an estimate of the available manpower pool, 
particularly in certain key professional fields. Since the sur- 
vey v^s planned during the Sputnik era, the sponsors had such 
field- as science and engineering primarily in mind. 

The project set out to identify the aptitudes, interests, 
socio-economic background and motivation anong high-school students 
and^ study ^pacticularly vrtiat effects lack of interest and motiva- 
tion had on further study. The project is thus of greatest in- 
terest to the student of research on *^e reserve of ability. 

In 1960, a probability sample of 292,000 students in 
grades 9-12 were giv«i aptitude, ability, achievement and interest 
tests. In addition to those the subjects had to complete a Stu- 
dent Information Blank. Sixty test score variables were obtained. 
Four s»adures of aptitude were formed by compositing some of the 
tests. There were measures of General Academic Aptitude,' Quanti- 
tative Apti-^e, Technical Aptitude, and Scientific Aptitude. A 
follovHUp by means of a mail questionnaire was -*ried out one 
year after graduation from high school. It should al^o be men^ 
tioned that about 10,000 students vAio were tested in grade 9 ware 
subsequently retested in grade 12. 
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Table 3t3 



Father Occvg>ation and Parental Education 
as Related to College Entrance (in per cent ) 
anong High-School Seniors 



Father's Occupation 


Entered College 


Did not Enter 
College 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


^ite-Collar 


51 


54 


21 


22 


Blue-Collar 


37 


33 


56 


58 


Fans 


9 


e 


15 


12 


Don't Itoow 


3 


5 


8 


8 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Father's Education 










College Graduate ox 
Higher 


20 


23 


6 


5 


High School or 
High School plue 
sone College 


44 


45 


30 


30 


Did not Graduate 
from High School 


32 _ 


29 


55 


56 


Don't Know ™^ 


4 


4 


9 




Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Mother's Education 










College Graduate 
or Higher 


15 


. 17 


5 


4 


High School or 
High School plus 
some College 


57 


57 


41 


39 


Did not Graduate 
— " from High School 


25 


24 


46 


52 


Don't ¥noM 


5 


2 


6 


5 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Source ; (Flanagan et al. . 1964,) 
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Of the 1960 seniors, 53 per cent of the male and 46 per 
cent of the female students planned to go to college immediately 
after having finished high school. 49 and 35 per cent respec- 
tively actually did go. 97 per cent of the graduates \idio scored 
in the top percentile bracket on the General Academic Composite 
entered college. The corresponding figure for the bottom per- 
centile was 15 per cent. In the range below the medium, consider- 
ably more boys than girls entered, vAiereas a slightly higher fre- 
quency of boys was noted among those above medium. 

There was a linear relationship between percentile rank on 
the aptitude tests end the presence at college after one year 
among the boys, %diereas the relationship was curvilinear among 
girls. High aptitude seems to be equally conducive to staying 
on at college In both boys and girls, lAiereas among those of me- 
diocre aptitude the tendency to stay on is more marked among boys. 
Among the top 2~ per cent in Academic Aptitude > the drop-out rate 
was only 4 per-e^t after one year as compared with 20-25 per 
cent in the^bottom third of the students. 

Parental occupation, and education were closely related to 
entering college, as can be seen from Table 3s3. 

The twelfth-graders were asked how much education l^eir 
parents wanted them to have. When subsequent entrance/non-entrance 
to college war rela ted to the response, a quite close relationship 
was found, as shown in Table 3:4. 

Among those 1^ scored in the top 10 per cOTt bracket on 
the acadraric aptitude test, 14 per cent of the boys and 22 per 
cent of the girls did not go to college if their father had not 
completed high school. If he had completed high school, the cor- 
responding figU3res wre only 3 and 4 per cent respectively. If 
the father was a white-collar worker, 4 per cent of the boys and 
B per cent of the girls who scored in the top 10 per cent in the 
academic aptitude tests did not go to college. The corresponding 
figures for students i^seu fathers were bluet-collar workers were 
14 and 23 per cent. For those whose fathers were farm labourers, 
the figures were as high as 19 and 75 per cent respectively. 

Thus, parental occupation and education wre of great im- 
portance in influencing the decision of very able high-school 
graduates v^ether or not to enter college. 
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Table 3s4 



Parental Educational Aspiration Related to College Entrance 



AiBount of Education 


Entered College 
Later 


Did Not Enter 
College 


Aspired to by 
Parents 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


College or Higher 


86 


77 


35 


20 


Hfgff School or Less, 
Vocational, Business, 
Junior College 


8 


16 


A3 


59 


Don't Know 


. 6 


7 


22 


21 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Source: Flanagan et al^ . 1964 



c) The O^E.C.D. Study on Austria (The E.I.P, nro.iect) 

One of the early European studies on thie "latent reserves 
of ability*" was carried out*i»y the Psycho-Pedai^gioal ^rvice_ of 
Austria under O.E.C.D* auspices In 1964-6'>* The report (0#E#C*D., 
1965) states three reasons ^ tbm survey was laimched: (1) Chil* 
dren froa hi^ier social strata participate aore and achieve better 
results in school than children of the same intellectual standing 
from lower strata* The report makes reference to Section 26 of 
the Declaration of Human Rights of the IMitedTlfations according 
to idiich every child should have access to further education ir- 
respective of social class y econ(»ic conditions and place of resi- 
dence of parents. "Inborn e^ili-^es** should decide irtiat kind of 
education a child obtains* (2) Education is a decisive factor in 
economic growth and it is therefore in the interest of society to 
promote inci^eased and equalised participatiim in education* 
(3) Promoting the development of intellectual resources strengthens 
a nation's capacity in international c<»petition* Reference is 
made to science and technology, and space research is mentioned 
as an illustration* 

These motives have been quoted because they are '^ical of 
the prevalent ideas at the beginning of the 1960's of how the "re- 
serves of ability^had to be taken care of and idiat equality of 
educational opportunity meant* 
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The report distinguishes between two types of ability re- 
serves: "The absolute (our underlining) reserve of ability... in- 
cludes all pupils capable of successfully graduating from a school 
giving access to higher education, but who do not apply for such 
scholastic training The relative (our underlining) reserve of 

ability includes pupils who achieved J>e' er performances in 
the selection tests than the lo%fest 159^ of i^hildren examined with 
the aid of the same tests and %rtio» at the tlioe of investigation , 
were already attending a general school.** ( op. cit* « p. 12)* 

The following factors are mentioned as conducive to further 
education or acting as barriers preventing it: (1) hereditary 
background; (2) sex; (3) geographical factors (such as distance 
to school); (4) ethnic factors; (3) economic factors; (6) social 
factors that oianifest themselves in terms of » for instance , 
Bildungsdruck (Dahrendorf) or la famille iducogtoe (0«£.C.D.» 
1962) • 

The province of Burgenland was chosen for the survey be- 
caiase it had the lowest participation rate of all the Austrian 
provinces as far as university-preparing secondary education was 
concerned. Hence » it could be ejected to have considerable re- 
serves of ability. Burgenland vms predominantly agricultural and 
rural » wi'^ut any big cities » ^ch was the main explanation for 
the low participation rate in hl^er education. 

The sixth school year %ras chosen because transfer to aca- 
demic secondary educ^uon had then been completed. 4,223 children 
were distrilnj€ed~^s follows: 



Primary school (Volksschme) 30 per cent 

Upper primary ^Volksschul- 40 per cent 

stream Gberature^r 
Haupts^mleJ 

Genex*al secondary IGymnasium) 9 per cent 

school 

Special school (Sonderschiile) 1 per cent 

Only 9 per cent had been transferred to the academic secon- 
dary school » i^reas the majority carried on in th'^ terminal 
classes of the primary school. A considerable number » however » 
bad transferred to the Ob erstufe . a kind of middle school with e 
more advanced progr^rae than the one in th» primary school. 
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Achievement, inlfelligence axid personality tests were ad- 
ministered to the 6th^grade students. A random sample of parents 
were interviewed. All parents who had children 4xx«^e^ndary 
schools were included. 

The methodology was rather simple. The "cutting score" 
method employed in the 1940*8 by Hus^ (1946, 1947, 1948) was used 
to obtain a measure of the size of the relative reserve of ability. 
The general secondary school population thereby served as a ref er«- 
ence group. The fact that the studrats in that school had been 
admitted and had been able to stay on for a year or two indicated 
that they were able to profit from academic secondary education. 
On the scale of the c<»^8ite score, the 15th percentile was arbi- 
trarily set SIS the cutting score. Those vho fell below that score 
were considered to be intellectually unfit for that kind of study. 
Those nibo scored above the 15th percentile on the scholastic test 
and who were not in general secondary school were defined as re- 
serves of ability « As could be expected, the major portion of 
the reserves was found in the upper prir.ary stream ( Oberstufe ), 
niAiere 41 per c^t of the students belonged to the reserves. But 
even in the lower stream (the Volksschule ). more than 5 per cent 
scored above the 15tb pei*eentile. A total of about 21 per cent 
of those who did not transfer to the general secondary school 
belonged to the reserve. Roughly the same estimate %fas arrived 
at in the Swedish surveys in the 1940*s, wh«i about 15-20 per cent 
of ^ age group transferred to the realskola and 35 per cent were 
cor^idered capable of passing the middle-school examination 
(Hus^n, 1943). 

d) Danish surveys 

In 1965 and 1968, the Danish National Institute of Social 
Research conducted two major surveys with the broad aim of eluci- 
dating the rituation of young people at an age of 14-20. Repre- 
sentative sables were dram from the target populations of 14-20 
and 14-year-olds, nie surveys focused particularly on educa- 
tion and the career opportunities of yotmg people. These aspects 
of the surveys have been dealt with 1^ Hansen (1971) and Drum 
(1971 )• Both au^iors, particularly *9rum, also consider the prob- 
iMS of reacrves of ability* 

Hansen (1971) devotes one section of his survey to the 
reserve of ability problem (on. cit« . p. 42 et seq. ). Like 
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Ekman (1931)9 he sakes a distinction between potential and actual 
resezve of ability, the former being realised under socio-economic 
conditions nAiich determine the development of childr^ of upper 
or upper-middle class background, the latter being available under 
conditions present in a class-stratified society lAsre only a mi* 
nority gro%rs up under privileged conditions. The actual reserve, 
then, consists of youngsters, mostly ol lower-class background, 
who, according to some valid criterion, have the ability and/or 
motivation to profit from hi^r education, particularly at the 
pre-university level (gymnasium ), but who have not had^e oppoz^ 
tunlty to do so. 

The 1963 sample of 14-20-year-olds was asked «tot occt^- 
tion they would choose if they could make a choice in terms of 
\thact they would most like to becwe. 64 per cent of the youngsters 
with professional hod managerial ba^cground indicated occupations 
that require at least the completion of the vi^r secondary school, 
itoreas 23 per cent sosong those with fathers who were craftsmen 
or jJciUed workers and cmly ^6 per cent emung those of unskilled 
background made this choice. Ooly 14 per cent of the first group 
indicated occupati«s that did not require ax^ f ui-^ier general 
education but Just the coq;>letion of compulsory elementary school- 
ing and some vocational ^b-aining. The corresponding peraentages 
for 1^ two lattw groups were 46 and 49 respectively. Sin'^e the 
majority of the youn^ters were about to complete, or had already 
cmpleted their school education, these findings confim the 
theory advanced by several eduoati<mal sociologists (see, e.g., 
Breton, 1970b)that the school serves as a stratification instru- 
ment in moulding the occt^tional aspirations of its students. 

A simple vocabulary test was used as a rou^ measure of 
scholastic ability. Cautions in Interpreting the findings are 
expressed by Orum (1971). Nevertheless, by using the cutting- 
score approach, he arrives at tl? '^-stimate that the intake to the 
t;^per*secondary school ( gymnasium ) could be doubled. This is in 
accordance with the findings of similar surveys in Sweden and 
Atistria. 

Whereas the Hansen (1071) survey includes a stratified 
random sample from the whole age range^4-20, the Orum (1971) 
study, idii<^ was c<mducted in 1968^ oo^irises only l4-^ear*olds 
lAko will be followed up until the age of 20* The base sample 
emsists of a 4 per cent random national sai^le that includes ^ 
132 classes %d.th 3,131 7th-gx^e students. The ma^ry#purpose of 
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the 1971 publication was to elucidate the relationship between 
social background, ability and educational attainment on the com- 
pletion of cwpulsory schooling imich takes place at the age of 
14. The follow-up part of the study is planned to continue 
until 1975. Itotil th«i, it will not be posBlble to aaseaB the 
relative iiq;>Drtance of the various background factors that de- 
termine the educational and occupational careers before the age 
of 20. 

• 

Ihe socio-economic groups, according to ^thlch the sample 
was broken down, weres 

1) Professional, managerial, civil servants 
11) Middle manag^MBt and middle supervisory 
ill) Siq^rvlsors 
Iv) Clerks, craftsmen, and skilled workws^ 
v) . Unskilled workers. 

Three types of ability meaeures were used: (1) a group in- 
telligence test; <{2) a test of spatial ability; and a test 
of inductive ability (number series). The difference In average- 
score between thos# children with professional and managerial 
background and those nhose parents were unskilled workers amounted 
to <Hie standard deviation on the verbal test, 0.8 on the test of 
Inductive ability and 0.6 on the test of spatial ability. The 
difference between those wliose parents had passed matriculation 
examination and those who had only 7 years of elementary compul- 
sory schooling was 0«9 of one standard deviation. 

Orcmi (1971) Is able to show that, in spite of tte large 
difference In the proporticm between socio-economic group (i) and 
(v), (81 versus 25 psr cent treasf «rred to or selectedtbe academic 
track In the secmdary s^iool), the same staadai^ in terms of 
intelligence test scores had been applied. The lowest decile 
among those admitted was even fUgtier In group (i) than In group 
(v). Therefore, no more In terms of at least verbal Intelligence 
was dnanded from lower-^lass students than from upper or 
middle-class* This <Hily imves, of course, that the Intelllgenee 
test alone did not aecowt for dlf fersncss between the socio- 
economic groi^ In transfer to (or selectlm for) academic secon- 
dary education* Since Intelllgenee tests in the first place were 
not employed as selection ex^terla, md cmislderlng the fact 'Uiat 
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difference In intelligence test scores at most account for half 
the variance in scholastic achievemoitf social class bias in terms 
of non->cognitive factors may very well have entered into the selec- 
tion procedure* / 

But the percentage of those admitted to the academic secon- 
dary school decreased with falling ^cio-econoaic status (from 
1 xov) within the respective test score intervals. As can be 
seen from Table 3i^$ this is particularly striking fop-etudents 
with average verbal intelligence for vhom social background appears 
to have great influence* 

Table 3s5 

Enrol^nt in the Academic Secondary School Progrn—o among 
Danish l^^rvear^ldj^ by Social Bac^cground and Test Performance 



Social Background 



Test score 
interval 


maa 








LOW 




— -I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 














- 24 




(0) 


(0) 


(0) 


(0) 


25-34 


(0) 


(0) 


2 


5 


2 


35-44 


(8) 


(22) 


17 


10 


9 


45-54 


74 


61 


46 


36 


28 


55-64 


96 


82 


68 


72 


59 


65-74 


97 


95 


93 


93 


(69) 


75 - 




(100) 


(100) 


(100) 





Source s 5rum, 1971 



Mote t Peremntmges in bra^ets are based on less than 25 eases« 

e) Dutch mtudles 

m a methodological mppmAlx to his rad HKmqvist's con- 
tributim to the Kun^lv confermoe on ability mad educational 
opportuni-^ in 196l» P. df Vdlff (Halsey. ed«» 1961, p« 147 et 
sag,) spells out the rationale for his analysM of data obtained 
from the Dutch ariQr classification test, ite begins by making a 
dlatinetioD between the reserve of abili-ty in a tuutTow in a 
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school -otlvSor !I Vr • **** <^o«nitlve ones - 

so on ' scholastic attitudes and 

developed a aethod /or asM«.in» *w ^^^^ 

'^ii: ™ ^ ."^rr 

snesx social strata* was regardad aa the optlaal am,.- 

actual reserve, that «lat«i m the other «>cir:tr^ 

in the ^IT^ ^' ''P" *° <^«'*«^ crltlcls-. 

T •^'^^ ^^^'^ •cbolastlc aptitude and 

Thlnily al^S: -«urewnt affect the estl«tton. 

T^y. «-pllag error, can anter Into the picture slace the 
^y^s «t include, in the age group, .ubjectt to 

«aiysi. Poiarthly, data are available for ieTonly-and the aa- 
^T.^ H:^^ there no algnlflcant «x dlfferles 
in te.t score distribution.. One could add to this ll.tT"l. 
tlcal point, by obaervlng that the heredltaxy factor. LcLTlf 

different for the three toclal strata. 

to g^ fL^lTl^rl ^ tc Dutch data 

to gwt . brol ert^f of the reserve of ability for university 
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study. Two further assumptions were made: Assiunption I that the 
coefficient of participation could be raised half-way between the 
values of the two higher social strata (i^per and fiiiddle-class); 
Assuaption II' that the sex ratio in enrolment would remain con- 
stant. Estimates as shown in Table 3:6 were then arrived at, 

. Table 3*6 

The proTx>rtion (in per cent) of an age group in the 
Netherlands able to profit from university studies 





Actual enrolment 


Potential diversity population 
according to 


Social 
class 




Aasufltption I 


Assun^ion II 




Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Upper 


26 


10 


18 


26 


10 


18 


26 


10 


18 


Middle 


5 


1 


3 


10 


3 


7 


10 


2 


6 


Lower 


1 


0 


0 


5 


2 


4 


5 


1 


3 



Source s Halsey» 1961, 



As be seen, the potmtial university population de- 
creases if one makes the assumption that the sex ratio will not 
change for some time. As a matter of fact^ it has changed since 
the 1950*8 the data were collected. Furthermore, the actual 
enrolment has increased and passed the soseKrtiat conservative par- 
ticipati<m ratio estimated more than ten years ago. 

m the 1960*8, a large talent research programme under the 
directorship of F* van Heek of Leiden University was carried out 
in the Netherlsmds (van Heek, 1968)* The aim was to identify the 
social factors ttat underlie the observed differ^ices of partici- 
pation j>f the various social groups in Dutch education and to ex« 
plore 1^ possibilities of modifying this i^rticipation by chang- 
ing school and teaching variables* The obstacles to equal par- 
ticipation seemed to be strongest at the transfer from primary 
school to academic secondary school and to be much less powerful 
once access had bem gained to '^s ^ipe^ #f-education« The pro- 
ject therefore concmtrated w the trmtisfer from primary to 
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secondary and on the progressive selection taking place during 
primary education* A set of hypotheses was developed concerning 
the participation of the different social groups in education and 
the different attitudes toward possible future changes in partici- 
pation rates and their consequences for the educational system 
and for society at large* 

Over the years a large number of research projects have 
been carried out to test these assimtptions* These include: a 
sociological analysis of the socio-economic situation, and in 
particular of the social and individual integration of adults 
from lower social groups niho had achieved a rapid social promo- 
tion; an assessment of the "talent reserves" landerstood as "actual 
school ability" (i.e. ability to cCTplete successfully academic 
secondary education in its present form)| a psychological analysir^ 
of the iiiteraction between social b ackgr ou m^p educational choice 
and ability I and a study* of the relationship between parents* 
social bac^round, attitudes and so on and their children's school 
careers. Of the -fjlndings from these sub-projects, the following 
Jlfiserve particular mention. _ 

1. Regional differences in participation in academic secon- 
dary school are strongly correlated with the regional Crccupational 
structure of the population, but differences within one and the 
same occupational group can be explained by differences in parental 
education « 

2. There is no substantial reserve of "gifted children" 
for acadoaic secondary schools ("gifted" being those ^i^se chances 
of success are high). There is, however, a reserve of moderately- 
gifted pupils (those whose chances of completing this type of school 
suckpessfUlly are moderate). 

' 3. For the moderately-gifted, participation^ in academic 
secondazy school is strongly related to parental education and to 
the social jorigin of the motlOMT^ Family budget, parental attitude 
towards education aS~tb^ f regency of their contacts with school 
seem to have no impact* ^ 

4. If the educational level of the father is kept constant, 
"white-collar" and "manual" wozicers send their children in equal 
proportions to academic secondary school. 

A pilot project carried out in a number of primary schools, 
however, gave strong support to the view that these findings 
should not be conducive to resignation* It was found 
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that the measured intelligence of children vrtio have difficulties 
in learning to read decreases during their first years at priiiary 
school* Horeover, during primary education the differences be- 
tween pupils from the several social groups for vdiat concerns the 
gap between intelligence and achievraent tend to increase. In an 
eight-week "activation" programme » it appeared possible to increase 
considerably both the measured Intelligence and the achievement of 
children of manual woricers. The report on van Heek's talent re- 
search programme ebncludes with the proposal that special schools 
should be opened for children from disadvantaged groups, offering 
both pre-primary and primary education, so as to activate their 
potential talents. 

These findings and conclusions from the Netherlands support 
the view that, without drastic change, the present school -ystem 
is not such as can offer full opportunities to children from the 
lower and lower middle groups. The proposal that such opportuni- 
ties should be provi d e d In sp e ci al "compensatory" schools, however, 
is debatable; indeed, such schools cotild act as a disincentive to 
reform of the "regular" school system and run the risk of present- 
ing only second-rate opportunities. 

f ) German Investigations 

The Bildungsj^™-* ggi<^n of the German Council on Education 
( Bildungsrat ) in 1966 contlssioned a group of leading researchers 
in the fields of educativ-i and psychology in Germany to submit 
evaluative fwiews on present state of research with regard 
to the develoiwnent of scholastic ability. One of the central 
issues in this connection was how hereditary and environmental 
factors contributed to the development of learning under school 
auspices* The entire body of research that focused on the rela- 
tionship betusOT ability and learning was considered be of 
basic ijnportance to the Commission which ha# to^vance recom- 
mendations for changes in the structure of the German school sys- 
tem* The core political issue was the one vfeich faces most other 
countries In Western RiropeJ how to change the structure and the 
curricula so as to bring about more equality of opportunity 
( Chancengleichheit ) * The fifteen contributions were edited by 
Roth (1968), lAio also wrote an Introduction* 

Aebli (1968) in his contribution emphasised that the most 
important reserves of ability In our society do not consist of 
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your-g people who al3?eady possess all the individual psychological 
assets required to get along in higher education. They consist 
primarily of these for niham "the conditionsHBust be developed". 
Such conditions are certain basic cognitive skills, attitudes, 
values, style of thinking, as well as some types of motivation. 
"Certain pedagogic and institutional measures are required in 
order to brirg about the realisation of tb-^ conditions." (o£. 
cltt, 189). 

Hedchausen in his contribution outlines four basic require- 
ments that a school pystem in our spciety should meet. One of 
them is equalit/ of opportimitv i Chancengleichhelt ) i "An educa- 
tional system should try to observe at»l try to level out the in- 
equality of opportune' ty that st^is from the differences in socio- 
cultural background of t*e stislents." (op. cit. . p. 211). 

One of the psychologists, Wilhelm Arnold^ refers to a 
series t>f studies (Arnold, 1968) which he himself had conducted 
on ability and educational motivation, ae exposition in Roth 
(I96e) is based uiKjn f ive s^toiies, each «braoing between 40 and 
77 students from grades 4, 8 and -id. The parents were inter- 
viewed to find out aspirrttoiErf they had for sending tiieir 
children to the acadMiic secondary school ( Gvmaaitmi or Oberschule)* 
Furthermore, a measure was derivad from the interview of the 
interest the^ showed in their c^ldren«s education and how well 
inf oraed they were about their c^ldren^s schools . Questionnaires 
and intelligence tests were admin.^**:ered to tte children and -^e 
teachers were asked to^ rate their d. adOTic aptitude with particu- 
lar reference to the secoi^ary school. ^School martcs were also 
avallab\* ♦ 

Arnold di4 mot find any significant relationship between 
the economic status of tSiB p..rm^B and their willingness to let 
their children go on to hi^r educatira. It was possible on the 
basis of the ^terview to derive eoi ind« of motivation refleo^ijig 
such willingness and an index, of InformatiCT idiich gave a measure 
of hov mu^ the parenl^ Jmew about the school possibilities for 
their cfiiMrai7 suiOi as echo^ ^PPSSf costs, sources of informa- 
tion, end monetary allotfeynoes« Axttold sums up his findings 
the following BtB,tmm* "The major reasra the par«sts advanced 
against the choice of «ur ther-goii^s elation is uncertain-^, 

^ iformation, and rtsignatim in terms of i^l^r the 
child really had the aiiti iiie. 2Ms uncertainty is further re- 
infoarcedf because the teachers, lacking standards of comparisont 
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themselves are in doubt about the aptitude of the children and - 
according to our criteria - therefore prefer to give discouraging 
advice. One reason for the negative decision about further educa*- 
tion is also to be found in the lack of confidence that the parents 
have in the ability of their children to perform successfully, 
^ich could be found in the lower and middle social strata. The 
image of a Gymnasium appears to the workman as follows: relatively 
stem, alien, difficult, geared to men, frustrating and strenuous* 
The costs tend among the working class to be overestimated in 
coa^arison with other strata.** ( op« cit. « p« 362} • 

The motivation for sending the children to the academic 
secondary school is highly correlated with the level of information 
about i^t i^uBt type of schoolix^ iit^lies. Interestingly enough, 
parental motivation correlated practically zero with the child's 
Intelligence test score. Test score and teacher ratlx^ of aca- 
demic aptitude correlated only .34 • 

Arnold also reports in Roth (1968) on^a series of pre- 
vious investigations in Gemsiy that he and his co-workers had 
reviewed, to arrive, among other things, at an estimate of the 
size of the .reserve of ability. A conservative estimate is that 
3.5 per cent of those idiose educatimi terminates with the ^elemen- 
tary sc^iool ^ Voikai^a^e ) possess the aptitude to go on to aca* 
demic secondary education (hghere Schule )* A liberal estimate 
gives 8 per cent. According to the same standards of estimation, 
the vocatlwnal schools c<mtribute an additional reserve that 
amounts to 6*6 and 9.0 per cent respectively of *^ir enrolment. 
The vocational school '^reserve'* is presumably the gx*oi^ that could 
be admitted to third^level technical education* 

— uo far, no cc»npreh«isive survey based on reprenentative 
national sables has be&i carried out in Germany. Ingenkamp 
(1968), on the basis of studies that he and others have made of 
the predictive value of tests used for selecting «tudents for^the 
Ginmapiian. points out that a **crasid6rable number of eligible 
childi^n remain in the terminal classes (HauPts^mle )" f op« cit. . 
p. 415}. Whm standardised a^evonents and intelligence tests 
are e^^loyed as criteria of egptltude, he estimates, on the basis 
of s^reral stt^es, ^t of those lAio come out in the top quarter, 
between 13 and 35 per cnst main in the terminal classes of the 
elementary school. - 
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A comprehensive study of students who dropped out from the 
Gymnasium in the Land of Bad^-Wdrttemberg has been conducted by 
H, Peisert and R, Dahrendorf (1967)« They used available statis- 
tics for this particular type of school to elucidate the propor- 
tion of drop-outs over the ten-year period 1933'-63 and made special 
studies of some schools with student interviews* It was quite 
clearly brought out that early leaving before the Abit\ir was re- 
lated both to social background and institutional factors. The 
drop-^ut patterns varied from school to school. About per cent 
of the intake to the Gyjm&stm at the age of 10 (incliiding the 
grade-repeaters) completed the course of study and passed the 
Abitur« This figuz^ varied from 84 per cent of those ^^se 
fathers were civil servants to 24 per cent of those with a work- 
ing class background, Siroet in terms of intellectual (qualifica- 
tions at the age of entry » these gro^s did not differ very much, 
one could conclude that there was a considerable reserve of talent 
among those who dropped out* 

g) Swedish research on the "reserves of ability " 

It has already been observed that^ since the middle of the 
1940* Sf research on the **reserve$ of al>ility*' has been concomitant 
to the Swedish school reforms (Husin and Boalt, 1968). Ihe 1930 
Education Bill, ^^ch introduced l^e con^rehensive school on a 
try-out basis, made reference to surveys carried out by l^sen 
(1946, 1947 and 1948) and Boalt (194?), to assess the proiortion 
of an aiK6 group capable of passing both the middle school and the 
matriculation ex^n^nation. 

Seve ral i^oy al Commissions dealing wil^ various aspects of 
Swedish education during the 1940*s and 1930*s either sponsored 
surveys or drew upon informationr already available to elucidate 
the extent to i^ch studmts from ^rarying home backgrounds (de- 
f ined cithe r by TO Cial class w by ^^mtal occupational status) 
participated in academic secondary and university education. Ifost 
of these surveys focused on how students reaching the matriciila- 
tion examination or entering the university were recruited from 
various social strata - usually defined as upperrr^d<^e or lower 
class. 

The 1940 Eoyal.CofflBisf ' ^ch had the formidable taak 
of revising the structure &td cont»t of the entire primary and 
seccmdazy systra, cai^ied out a follow^Mp study of students ndio 
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had entered various types of ;)iinior acadeifiic secondary schools ^ 
with particular reference to the four- and five-year realskola . 
The issue over vihich the Commission was split was %^ether the 
transfer from primary to acadeatte^ secondary school should occur 
for all children after grade 6, «^en they wouIdHgo to the four- 
year realskola , or vdiether some (allegedly ^e more able) should 
be allowed to transfer immediately after grade 4 to the five-year 
realskola (Hus^n, 1962), The various characteristics of these 
two types df school h^d then to be elucidated* among other things 
the socio-economic factors behind their respective enrolmr^nts. 
The Conmission studied the vdiole population of students ^o en- 
rolled in the various l^es of realstoljt as well as the gymnasium 
and followed them up until 1944. The enrolment by social class 
is shown in Table 3:7* 



Table 3s7 

Swedish Secondary School Enrolment in 1938 bv JSocial Class 



Social 
Class 


Five-year 


Four-^ear 
Realskola 


Four^-year 
Itoicipal 


Gymnasium 


Social Class 
Distribution 

among 
Electorate 
(per cent) 


(per cent; 


<per cent) 


(per cent) 


(per cent) 


Upper 


18 


9 


7 


28 


5 


Middle 


58 


55 


50 


61 


38 


Lower 


24 


36 


43 


11 





Source t SOU 1944221, Goyeznment l^lnting Office 



Still the 1940*s, the Royal Commission on Student Aid 
sponsored a study ot social background of secondary school 
iiAtriculants and university students carriedTout by S, Moberg and 
C,F« QuKisel {1949)« They azrived at th e j g erc entage shown in 
Table 3:8* 

Moberg (1931) carried out a thorough follow-through for 
threa age groups of matriculants and studied '^eir university 
and occupational cax^ers in relation to their social background 
and school miu^« 



as 



Table 3:8 



Swedish Secondary School Matriculants and University 
Students in the 1940*s by Social Class 



Social Class 


Students Registered 
for Matriculation 
Examination 
(per cent) 


Students Enrolled 
at the University _ 
(per cent) 


Upper 
Middle 


51 
42 


58 

36 


Lower 


__ _ y 


7 6 



Source s S0U*1948s42, Govem«ent Printing Office, p. 31 



In a followMjp study hy Hasina. (1950, 1969) f ^dien the entire 
Bale population of the city of MalaS was traced from the third 
grade of elesentary sc^iool {e^e 10} via induction to Bilitary 
service ^(age 20) to occupational status at 35f it was shown that 
enrolment in the dcadeslc type of secondary school was very mi- 
equally distributed throu^ the social strata. The percentages 
of further schooling wi-^in the four socio-econMic groups in 
i^ch the populati<m was divided are shown in Table 3:9* 



^ble 3t9 

Transfer to Academic Secmdarv Education in t^ 
City of W ^i^ 1938 to 19k& bv Social Class 



Social 
Class 


Further Education 




. in Secondary 
Acadaic School 


in Realskola 
only 


1 *~ 

in Qnmeslxm 
(per cent; 


Upper 


85 


24 


§1 


laddle 


40 


y> 


to 


Upper^lower 


22 


13 


9 


Lowr^loiPer 


12 


S 


3 



Source ! Husdn, 1950 



It was also shoum in the saae study that the opportunity 
of entering acad^c secondary school correlated with the number 
of children In the faally (Table 3:10). 

Table 3:10 



Transfer to AcadCTlc Secondary School in the 
City of Malag 1938-48 bv Size of Faaily 



Nuaber of Children 
In the F£ually 


Ai^ Kind of Further Education 
in a Secondary Academic School 
(per cent) 




"^1 


40 




2 


34 




— 3 


24 




4 


20 




5-10 


12 



Sotiroe s Hus6i, 1950 



UeymaA (1961) cmdueted what has becMe a classical sur« 
vey of Blgratton In its relation to social and geograi^cal back- 
ground, education and tested IntelllgCTce. This investigation 
was based on a 10 per cent^saaple of tl^ total age group of con- 
scripts, CMprlsing practically all sales bom in Sweden in 1928* 
The first series of data was collected in 194d« He compated the 
miaber of sms froA rarious oceii^aticmal categories iibo had passed 
tbB univeraity-q)uall^ing satrioilation «caiination and the exaai- 
naticm fro* the r^^^ola (lower secondary s<^ol). As can be 
seen fro« Kble 3s11, the'differem^Aa are striking. » 

Finiinga UMe those presented in table 3:11, showi^^ a 
hi^ "oyer^represmtatiim" of students f roa t^per or aiddle-class 
hMss in the aeadtesic type of secmdary s^ol and aaong .^trants 
to tl» imii^rsity ^ve rise, of course, t^'TSfe quest^ of the 
extmt tc idiic^ a "tiaent reserye* existed in -^e lower social 
s-tara ta. Thero was no reasm to believe that the working class, 
which ukea acre ttm half the electorate, could not provide 
■ore 10 ptf cent o/ the universil^ students, i^le the i;^r- 
class (less than 10 per e«t of tl^ adult population) produced 
fm three to five time as 
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Table 3:11 
MtMber of Sona of VariouB Occupational 



Catejgories 



Going to Acadeaic Type of Secondary School 

(Investigation baaed on 10 per cent aa^;>le of all 
20 year^lda bom in 1928) 



Proportion 
fiav^ig passed 
Katrictilation 
Bxaalnation 

(per ce&t) 



ran 



£« 
P. 

1. 



J. 



0. 



P. 



0. 

B. 

T. 



Faners: 

Farm Owners 
Tenant f araera 
Saall-fam owners: 

(1) Faraing^ gardenings forestry » 

etc* 

(2) Fara labotirera %rith saall«' 

holdings 
Fiaheraen 
Saall aerchants 

Saall aanufacturera and artisans- 
Building contractors 
Hepairaen - - 
Taxi owners^ etc«^ 
Civil servants: 

ii) Yit& univwsity training 
2) Other specialised train3bg 
Hanagers 

Ifi4dle and ld« grades of 
gwial posts * 
Si»^^sors and te^micians: 
(1; In ptal^Lic service with assign- 

aesta not ncpiiring advanced 

gMsral education 

(2) mvately eaployed 

(3) Foreaen 
Salesa« 

Hoiicera in public swvlcess 

(1) Fi r e aen » policeaan» coast- 
guards^ etc* 

(2) Traffic worto^ (reilwy* bus* 
tv9mi9^)p posteen 

Skilled wojimrs in ina^tryi 

fl) Cons^iction woxIots 
2} Craftsaen (iticiUed caz^paiters» 

aechfmlcst etc*^ 
Seal- or ^slrineft emsteucticm 
woztocvs 

(1) In j^iilic services 

(2) fioad ftofkmrmf railm|r worto^ 

(3) Crai^wticm woxicerst (buildiiig 

!fo^te» in Indual^ of other 
categories tbia Or and P 
Foresirv worlmn ^ 
Fan luourers. (other ttan L(2)above) 
^i^ers in -b^ansport Mid distributive 

t^dms 

GCTsral labm irera | 



Proportion 
Having passed 
Middle-School 

Ebramination 
(per cent) 



scairee s Hevaaw^ 1932. 




Moberg (1951) sho%#ed that the proportion of students from 
the lower social class passing the matriculation examination had 
been fairly constant between 1910 and 19^3. Even if we assume 

that social nobility mi|^t have brought about a hig h e r level of 

potential (hereditary) siAolaatic aptitude in the middle and 
upper classest the difference in enrolsent between thea and the 
lower class must be accounted for by other factors, such as the 
earning power of the faailyp the level of educational aspiration 
of the parents and their attitudes towards hi^r education. 

It is of interest now to tal^e a look at a series of Swedish 
studies that set out to estimate 1^ actual size of the "talent 
reserve*^, or the potential academic population. To make possible 
an investigation of the size of the potmtial academic secondary 
school or the potential university population, twc conditions have 
to be met. First, c«^>arable measures of ability, such as intel- 
ligence test scores, a<^evem«it test scores, or standardised 
school maxics, have to be available for reprelfentative groups. 
Secondly, ttie sys1» of registration should allow foUow-iq) 
studies for a m«5CT^ oryeirs. The first condition is self- 
evident, slncft np depKMiable estimates can be made unless ability 
data for r^>resratative samples of indlYlduals are available. 
However, a©r^stlmate must be built a%so v^n a follow-up of the 
sample in question from the mm^t in the school cal'eer lAmn 
organisattonal dlff er^itiation begiM mtil the s<^iooling itself 
is finial^. 

The i^le a^ group of conscripts for military service, 
^ZO years old, provided the data for a cwprehenslve investigation 
in laiis fieW in 1945 (itoto, 1946). a»plete ^oimtioii we? 
«>llected for 44,011 individual^ idio cMprised more than 95 per 
cent of the total male populati» bom in 1925* Tte c<mscripts 
were given a group intellig«ice test com^^ of elgjit sub-tests, 
most of t!iM verbal in ^tent. tee tested populatiw was divided 
according to f otiaL edii»ti<m into the fol^^ sub-groupsj ele- 
mentary school <mlyi i^aie wOiool C^^^) without leaving 
n»inati<m| mlMle ^sol with ^ving ea^inationi univwrsily- 
preiwiag 8<^1 fgvmsium ) ^^mxt Itav^ f iis ml nat ioni 
university-pr^arH^ school leaving eaoainatteni univer- 
sity studies. ~~ 

file test score distribution for each «s deter«i»d, 

as MS a series of mamsree ^ spiwd, amh as 1^ 1^ percentile, 
the lower quartJae, the hi|^ quartile, md the 90th percentile. 
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Th e p o tcnt iiO. aead»ically talented school population waa then 
estiaated In the following way. A co^;>ari8on waa aade between 
those 1^ had reached the aiddle school exaaination and those who 
had dropped otit, aainly because of failure to ae^t the acadeaic 
requireaents. Only 30 per cent of the- intake in the realsScola 
reached the leaving exaaination in due tine. iUoother 10-13 per 
cent repeated one or acre grades* . The nuaber of stud^ts not 
being proaoted at the end of the spring seaester was on average 
10 per cent. If mie were to «it those who scored below the 
10th percentile in taie leavinif exaaination, one would have to 
oait also s<ne of tboB^ itfith low intelligence idip, by aeans of 
coaching and other artificial aeans, had suzvived the real^cola 
and aanaged to pass it* A cutting score at the 10th percentile 
for those \Aio had reached the leaving exaaination divided the 
distribution of those idio did not into equal halves, i^ch cor?^ 
responded to the opinion held by soae investigators that about 
half the failures in the rejalstola were caAsed by la<^ of intel- 
ligence and the other half by ncm^intellectual factors* Applying 
'Uiis cutting score to t&e distribution of the total 
age gro\^ and the sub-^roi^ with elnentary schooling only, we 
found that 33 per cent of the total a^ grmp scored an IQ of 107 
or above, which iaplies jhat the realAola had intellectual re- 
quireaents that would fit the best-endowed third of an age grottp. 
About 20 per cent with eleaentary s^ioolisg only had scores abov% 
an 10 of 107* They therefore cwstituted ihe "reserve of ability' 
so far as the Junior acadeaic sec<mdary school i#as coi^emed* 

Applying the saae ^^oce^hire to 'Uiose i^ mtered gyanasiua , 
w found that 14 per cmt of the a^ grot^ would have the intel- 
lectual i^ituito to pass the aatriculation exaainatiw (student - 

We could th^ deteraine how aai^r of the tested grot^ 
wl-^ foraal schooling above the euttii scores foi" ttaa aiddle 
school <?yaa1n«tjon and "^le staidis^Ma.. had the potential to 
imfit froa ftir^er educat^m* In this event, it turned out that 
less than half of those having ^lese scores in the total 
had actually ^sne » to acre advance ediicati<m« Oiily abcmt a 
t^ird reached the stetet^ntaim idiich indicated that the potential 
^lii^^ity popi^ti^ ma cmsiderable* 

The soe aethodology was applied idm replication studies 
were carried out on ^^le «^ groi^ froa 1946 to 1948* Thus, ^our 
a^ grm^, aaking a to'^ of i^ound 175,000 individuals, had been 
tested i^hool records collected (Haste, 1946, 1947, 1948, 
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1930) • It should be pointed out that the intelligence test em~ 
ployed Was completely changerl froa 1947 to 1948. The findings 
froa the four age groups are presented in Table 3; 12. 

Table 3:12 

Estimate (expressed as a percentages ^- of a M »6er 
of Indivi< ^"«T* iKi-hhin Totsl Age Groups Capable of 
x^aainfr i^ er Second *^ i^^Tf ^*^ (Raalskola) Examination 
and University Elitraace Eg — ^«*«-n** n (Studentexamen) 



Age 


Proportion of Iiodividuals 
above Test Score Lfmit for 
Lower Sec<»Kdary School 
- ^ciaination 


Proportion of Individuals 
above Test Score Limit for 
University ^trance 
Examination 


Gz*oup 


fithln 'xatal 
Age Grot^ 
(per cent) 


Among Those 
with Elementary 
Schooling only 
(per c»t) 


Within Total 
Age Grot^ 
(per cent) 


Among Those 
with Elementary 
Schooling only 

(per cent) 


1945 


33 


22 


14 


5 


1946 


32 


20 


^15 


5 


1947 - 


32 


19 


12 


4 


1948 


33 


22 


13 


5 



Since, at the end of the 1940*s, the number of students 
actually taVing the matriculation evamination was about 3 per 
cent of their age group, one mx^t si^Mttiat the "t^ent reaerve" 
would consist of at least as many as those who paased it and, in 
^ majority of cases, went on to university. The same cffl:iclusion 
applies to those 1^ passed the junior secontUiry school examina- 
tion. This would meant then, that a tremmdoxm talent reserve « 
mainly in the lower so«ia2r classes, was not used for the tsrpas of 
occiqwl ion for idii^ tbm acadMie schools give the basic prepara- 
tion. However, evtt_aii^ aocial scientists some doubts mre eX" 
pressed mbwt ttiB escistmee of a substantial ^reserve of ability"* 
The fact that only 1^ per cent of the ^lUdren of mflomal workera 
reached as far as the matriculation examination^ did not shake 
conviction that the reserves were small (Qu^el, 1949)* 

The me^bodol^gy that has bem briefly described here for 
estimating tto relative lamdiw of «9icademically talented young 
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people and asseaalng the extent of a reserve of such talent that 
lies unused has several wealcnesses* These we will consider in 
turn* 

It was pointed out by Quensel (1949) that the lack of re- 
liability of the test used as a aeasure of ability constitutes a 
source of error. The distributimi of scores for those who have 
passed a certain type of schooling and those vAio have not entered 
it will overlap sore than would the distributions of the "true* 
scores because the error variance Increases the overlap* This 
Mans, then, that the nuaber of those with lower schooling i^ 
pass the critical score is inflated by low test reliability. 

A much more ia^rtant source of error, however, was pointed 
out ax^ thorou£^y analysed by Eksan (1949) .^jA group intelligence 
test is far from perfectly correlatedTwi-tti either the level of 
forsal schooling reached or the criteria of success in the aca- 
dei|ic school. Under favourable circwstances, the correlation 
ceiling is about 40*70, whi^ Mms '^t about half of the v fiance 
in s^iool perforaance can be accounted f or^ by factors tteasored by 
intelligence teats. Ekaan (1949) showed that lack of validity is 
a auch aore laportant source of error th«i 1^ of reliability 
and that it will increase the overlap 'between th» distributions 
of the sub->groi^s md therefore cmtribute to an over»estiaate of 
the sizt of the talent reserve* TUm overlapping effect will be 
auch greater th^i that cmsed by la^ of reliability* — 

The test was adainistered at the age of 20, i*e* after the 
differentiatiw in i^i^^nis tfp9m of schooling had taken place* 
Those who had gone far mou^ to re^^b the g«aaiua* or had 
parsed W» mtt^culation eiailnatio.^^ were tested iaaediately 
after having finistedrs^iool, idiareas ^ose idio had left after 
cwpleting eleaentary school only (age 15-15) were at a disadvan- 
ta^ with v&a^ to ^ kind jdf ^itellec^ial capacity Masured by 
the test* In a ten^^ear folXdw^ study it was shown that the 
acadeaic type of s^ioolii^ leading to a^admte»am iaproved the 
IQ by at least ten points (Busin, 1950). Mtn^ist (1959), ea- 
ploying. a aore ade^te technique, estiaated the rise in IQ to be 
about^f i£&em points. " This source of error wuld then tend to re- 
duce considerably tiM overlap be^MA the^stribution coapared 
and would c^trilmte to u under^estiaate of tte intellectual re* 
serve* It is thereforr highly desirable to have a aeana of de- 
teraining the level of abili'ty before aiqr dif f er^itiation in f or- 
aal s^iooling has takm place* 
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_ To meet the criticisffi advanced by Ekman (1949, 1931) and 
to follow his own suggestion, one should, then, make these quali* 
fications; 

(1) The reserve in a wide sense should be distinguished 
from the reserve in a nanrow sense. In talking about ^serve in 
the wide sense, we include all the factors (cognitive and non- 
cognitive) that are related to success and failure in the academic 
type of education. In the above^entioned studies we were able 

to SLSBBSS only some of the cog^tive factors, and our estimate is 
therefore limited to the reserve in the narrow sense. I# has been 
suggested that this should be called the "intelli£ mce^*eserve". 

(2) The " potential reserve* shoiad be distinguished from 
the " actual reserve". In tests administered at the age of 20, 
part of the iiuiividual differences are dae to variations in formal 
schooling and to different occupational experiences during the 
interval between leaving school and the time ^ihen the test %#8s 
administered. The ideal coxiditions for a study of the size of 
the "talent reserve" would therefore have to include access to 
data pez-taining to intelligmee and s^iool performances at the 
ages of, say, 7-10^, and thereafter a follow-up of the students 

for a period of years - in Swedra this would be to the age of 20 ' 
or 21 iriiien most students have c«pleted the gymnasium . 

Before leaving this particular topic, %#e should, per^ps, 
notice some findings from the tra-year follow^p study in the city 
of HalmO (Hus^, 1950, -1969). The school careers for an almost 
complet>^ age group of about 700 boys were followed f^m the age 
of 10 to 20, A gro^ intelligence test ims given at both ends of 
Tri*e follow-up periods The group was divided into four social 
strata f i^^r, middle, upper^^lowTf and lower-lower. The numbers 
of secondary s^iool ^trants (in per c^t) in each social class 
with an IQ ^ab<nre 100 or rated "above average" by the teachers are 
given in Table 3t13» 

The mst si^ficant ei^irical contribution to Swedish re- 
search on the size of the tBlmt reserve waa^de by HSmqvist, 
i*ho conducted a suCTey on the reserve of ability f or iiigher educa- 
tion for the 1955 diversity Committee (fl&mqvist, 1958). In 
this, he was able to draw upm the theoretical conceptions advmced 
in the previous research, particularly by Eloian (1949), and ex- 
perience already gained by o'^ers in the administration of studies 
of this kind* But he himself s^e several new contributions to 
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Table 3 $13 

Percentage of Studentfl Entering Acadeaic Secondary 
Education with IQ and Test Scorea Above Average 





Upper 


Middle 


Upper-lower 


Lower-lower 


IQ above 100 


77 


17 


12 


5 


Scholastic- aptitude 
''above average" accord-> 
ing to teacher ratings 


78 


22 


12 


10 



purees Hus^, 1950 



methodology in this field* Thanks to_^ effectiveness of regis- 
tration, he coul^Mb^^ samples at several poinis in tlae for 
i^ch retrospective data were already available and thus did not 
have to wait for the results of folloiMip ^quiries. 

The school records of two groups were studied, one com- 
pleting the fourth grade of* ths el«entdi^ sc^iool in 1945 and the 
other existing tte penultiaate grade (eigh^ school year) in 
the realskola in 1949* ~TI^ sc^lii^ te^mique eaployed was stra- 
tified cluster sampling with systeaatic selection within strata. 
The eleaentary school^ groi^ contained a quarter of its fourth 
grade classes in Swedm, a total of about 10^000 boys* Since 
Himqyist wanted ti use^l^ test data obtained at call^p to 
ailitary service, this saaple was cmfined to beys. The realskola 
group contained 3f600 boys and 2,800 girls. School aaxics were 
available for the end of tl^ fourth ^rade in the el^ntary 
schools and for the ;realskcla group . ~ — — — ^ 

HSmqvIst adopted a modification (A j^-pfocedure proposed 
by mcoan (1951) ^<di he called the •probability* method (see 
tolsey, 1961, p* 147, et sec. ).' Its essential points are theses 

t* The assui^rtiOT Is made that all uppar-^slass children 
who have -Uie necassary Binim^ ^ii^e to profit f roa an acadeiiic 
secondary sc^ml actually §9^ the opportunity to go thera. Pn^ 
vi^^u/- by Husdn (1950) and Neymartc (195t) had shown that 

per c«it of the u^t-^Ibbs and upper-middle-class chU- 
nad some secondary academic type of s^iocli^ and abou^ 
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60 to 65 per cent of that group had passed the university- 
qualiflring examination at 20. There were even some with an IQ 
below 100 who had succeeded in getting into the gymnasium . The 
"probabill^- that, under optimal conditions, a student at a cer- 
tain Initial level will transfer to the academic type of school 
is therefore determined by the percentage of boys at each ability 
level within the ypper social class who actually * ansferred. 

2. The number of students at various Initial levels (ac- 
cording to school marks) is multiplied by tSie p^babUity computed 
at each initial level from social class 1. This yields an esti- 
mate of the number of students in social classes 2 and 3 (middle 
and lower) \dio, giv«i the opportunities of those in the upper- 
class, would have the potential for transfer to aoadeiaic educa- 
tion. 

3. The ••probability" that a student, having embarked upon 
academic training, will purs uers education to a leavii^ examina- 
tion is derived from data available for social class 1 (upper). 
The assui^^on is, then, that in social class 1 optimal conditions 
govern which keep the student In school and prevent him from drop- 
ping but. * ~ 

4. The lunabers of student* to the middle and lower social 
classes calculated by -ttie process in (2) are multiplied by the / 
probabilities'amved at by (3). OMs yields estimates of how 
many students there are in social classes 2 and 3 have the 
abilities to pursue «ie4r studies to laxe x^aving examination, 
given the opportunities of social class 1 . 

5. The numbers arrived at by the calculation in (4) are 
then totalled and reduced by «ie number of students ^ actually 
reached the school-leaving examination. The resultant figure is 
the estimate of the talent reserve. According to Ekman's (1951) ^ 
termlniO^, this estimate Is for the •po^tial reserve in the 
wider ^ense". ^- . - 

Two tables from lOmqvlst's Siirvey (lAiich is reviewed in 
Husin and Boalt, 1968) are of special interest In this connection. 
Bo-tti refer to the probaMlity of young people being transferred 
from one level of formal schoolli^ to another. Table 3fl4 gives 
the probabilities for tAnsfer from el«mtary to secondary aca- 
demic s(^ol {»al^la)g Tu b l e 3i 15 gives the probabilities for 
transfer from real^la to iSbm upper stage of secondary academic 
school (gymnasium). As can be seen, 76 per cent of the children 
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in the upper social strata passed the leaving examination from 
realskola , as compared to 19 per cent in the entire sample • No 
less than 61 per cent of the students in the upper*class had 
passed the matriculation examination giving admission to the xmi^ 
versity, as compared with only 4 per cent in the entire s^ple. 
Ve also notice that the probability of getting a higher education 
with a relatively low grade~point average Is much higher for chil- 
dren from the upper-class than for children from the rest of the 
population • 

Using the procedure described above « HSmqvist arrived at 
the following results: 

1. Havizig actually passed university admissslon 

examination 8.2% 

2m Having passed leaving examination from realskola , 
but, according to estimates , capable of passing 
university admission examination 4.1% 

3« Having not even been transferred to realskola , butt 
according to estimates, capable of passing the 
university admission examination 1^«^H 

4. Having passed leaving examination from realskola , 
but, according to estimate s| not capable of passing 
university admission examination 6,5% 

^, Having not been transferred to realskola , but, 
according to estimates, capable of passing the 
leaving examination from realskola 17 .1% 

6. Not capable of passing leaving examination from 

realskola 48.6% 



Total: 100.0% 

According to HSmqvist's method of estimation, therefore, 
about a quarter of the boys within an age group (categories 1-3 
above) had potential to pass the university admission examina- 
tion. Since only about 8 per cent of an age group actually 
passed it in 1936, the potential viniversity reserve in a wide 
sense was, then, about one-fifth of the age group. Categories 
1-3 would have been capable of passing the leaving examination 
from the realskola . The potential reserve in the wider sense 
v^uld have been about one-third of the age group. In conclusion. 
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then, Sweden at the beginning of the 195q's did not develop even 
half of its intellectual potential or even one-third of its poten- 
tial university population. 

The crucial question in discussing the validity of the re- 
sults obtained in fiamqvisfs study is the extent to which the 
basic assumption itself is valid. One might question the assump. 
tion that, given th« environment of the upper-class, the young 
people now in the middle and lower-classes (with the same initial 
capacity in terms of school marts) would, in fact, proceed to the 
academic type of secondary school and pursue their studies there 
as assiduously as most upper and upper middle-class students do. 
To be fully valid, this assumption must presuppose an. almost per- 
fectly egalitarian society for at le^Bt one generation. Research 
on educational motivation has shown that attitudes towards higher 
education, such as the willingness to encourage one's children 
into it and the setting of a relatively high level of aspiration, 
are not as closely related to the ecMtomic as to the educational 
background of parents. F^xampl^Sa per cent of the sons of 
graduates pass the admis^Sa-^gSP^^tion to university. The cor- 
responding figure for the rest of the occupations included in 
social class 1 (upper) is 42 per cent, (it should be mentioned 
that, in the categorisation sch^e worked out by the Bureau of 
the Census, all occupations requiring a university training fall 
into social class 1.) The quoted difference in frequency of uni- 
versity admission examinations in favour of the academically- 
trained group should be related to the fact that the non- 
university-trained group in the upper-class have a higher average 
income • 

As an estimate of the talent reserve in society, as at pre- 
sent constituted, the f^^ures quoted above overrate the resources; 
but in a Utopia, i^re all parents share not only upper-class eco- 
nomic privileges but upper-class atti^des and aspirations as 
well, these figures are highly likely to represent the best esti- 
mate . 
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Chapter 4 



STRUCTURE AJAJ SELECTIVITY OF THE EDUCATIONAL SYS7SM 
AS RESTRAINTS ON EQUALITy OF OPPORTUHITy 



QUANTITY VERSUS QUALITY: AN INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

At the end of 1950' s I attended a conference In the United 
States on "talent hunting** » a i^pic that at that time was a major 
preoccupation of American educators (C,£,E,B«» 1960). One of the 
speakers invited presented a paper on "talent hunting abroad", 
mainly in Europe. He gave an i^;nressionistic description because 
no quantitative measures » let alone intemati ^lal standards, were 
available et that time* He set for^ the standards achieved by 
stwients in the graduating class of the academic secondary schools 
in several European countries, including Soviet Union. The 
criticism of the standards reached by American students about to 
enter college Implicit in his presentation evidently did not 
elicit any hostile ffelings in the audience. What %»s referred 
to fitted almost perfectly into the masochistic concept of their 
own educational system that many Americans' had developed during 
the post-Sputnik era, whm the launching of the Russian sate- 
llite among other things had given such a boost for comimrative 
education. Wien it came to questions, I asked for the floor and 
tried to bring out two points idiich in my view haA bera overlooked. 
Firstly, a cmparison had hem made between American college 
frestaen, who at that time comprised about 30 per cent of their 
age group, and the small group of European academic upper^secu.:^ary 
graduates %du>, after rigid selection and screening, in, most coun- 
tries co^ised only 2^5 per cent of theirs. Secondly, the speaker 
had not mentioned the price paid in the European system (in 
terms of loss of talent by built-in social bias, grade-repeating, 
drop-out and so on) for the bl^ quality of those managed to 
survive the system and collate the course. It is bv no Mans 
self-evidrat in evaluating an educational system that one should 
confine oneself to the end-products and by the same token disregard 
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the price that has been paid for these products • In evaluations 
that form the basis for policy decisions, the evaluative criteria 
are often not made explicit, and this was Instanced by the case 
presented at the conference to nAiich I have Just referred. 

Another illustration is provided by the introduction of the 
comprehensive school in S%/«^en on a try*out basis, for v^ch pro- 
vision was made by tte Swedish Riksdag in the Education ^ct of 
1930. The Bill presented to Parliament stated that "practical 
experiments" pertaining to the proper structure of the comprehen- 
sive school would have to be carried out for a ten-year period. 
The Act itself stated that the comprehensive school should be 
considered for universal introduction "according to the extent 
that the aimed experimental programmes prove its suitability** • 
The quoted passage had been inserted in order to satisfy the con- 
servative members vrho %ranted the experimental period devoted en- 
tirely to a comparison between the exlstli^ secondary schools of 
the selective type ( realskola ) and tlxe unified comprehensive 
school* Therefore, evaluation of the compretocisive school experi- 
ments with continuous comparisons with the existing, selective, 
academic school was thought of as one of the overriding tasks of 
the National Board of Education's Department of School Esqperi- 
mentation (Hus^, 1962} • 

Yearly stirveys wre carried out by Mans of i^ch students 
in the iipper grades of the comprehensible school were co^ared 
with those at the same grade level in the realskola * Steps were 
taken to secure comparability in terms of social backgrotmd and 
tested intelligence* The criterion variables were measured mainly 
by standardised achievement tests* Firstly, it did not occur to 
those involved that no measure of the price paid for the end pro- 
ducts was Included « Thus, only about 30 per cent of the students 
selected for the realskola reached the goal, i*e* passed the final 
examination, in due time* The drop-out rate amounted to more than 
30 per cent* Bo-tit grade^repeating snd drop-out niere correlated 
wi^ social backgroimd (Hus^ and Boalt, 1968). Secondly, no 
systemrtic att^i^ was made to evaluate the two systems in terms 
of the objectives stated in their respective curricula. Nobody 
seemed to question -tiie logic of trying to evaluate two systems 
with different objectives in terms of a common set of criteria • 
Leading proponents of the school reform contended that the social 
objectives, such as the enhancement of equality of educational 
opportimity, were more important thm the purely pedagogical ones, 
the imparting of certain quantities of knowledge. 
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I. THE OVER-ALL STRUCTURAL PROBLEM: 
SELECTIVE VERSUS COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 

1. The problea of dualisa in European school systems 

The Introduction of compulsory elementary school for the 
masses in many Western European countries in the middle of the 
19th century created the problem of dualism iihich still charac- 
terises most school systems. Its result %fas the existence of two 
systems running partly parallel to each others on the one hand, 
the compulsory, elementary schools with varying lengths of atten- 
dance for the masses; on the other, the secondary schools 
essentially prepare for the unlyersity %fith a programme of a 
humanistic-classical type and with an enrolment less than 3 per 
cent of an age group limited mainly to u|^r and i^tper-middle- 
dass children*' For a long time there was in most countries no 
bridge at all to maice transfer possible between the common ele- 
mentally school ai^ the acadaaic seccmdary school. The families 
who wanted their children to enter the secondary school had to 
send them to special, mostly private^ preparatory scl^ls. In 
Sweden, for instance, there was no linkage at all between the two 
school types until 1894, %tfhen tow regulations provided for trans- 
fer from t3^ better public eleuntary school to the first grade 
of the state secondary school* 

In consequence^f -tiiis, a fundamental policy problem in 
many European countries during the last few decades has been how 
to reorganise the educational system so as to abolish the dualism 
betwe«i the CMmon elementary s^iool and the academic secondary 
school. The core issue has been the practice of having separate 
types of schools for students from dlffer«t social classes. The 
wgency of the problem has been enhanced by the following trrads. 
First of all, econc^c growth and the cmplexity of modem techno- 
logical society have pressed for prolonged education (mandatory 
or not) for all yoiang people, regardless of idiether it is provided 
in an extraded elementary school o> is partly taken care of within 
the framewoz4c of a secondary school. Secondly, the rapidly ex^ 
panding demand for Skilled mmpower has put pressure on the school 
systems to increase their intake at the secondary level* Thirdly, 
and this is sxk important concomitant of the democratisation of 
secondary and higher education, the "consu^rtion" of or "social 
demand" (0«£«C«D., 196?) for education has increased tremendously. 
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Prolonged school attendance, however, gives rise to con- 
siderable structural problems %mich all, have to do with the link- 
age between primary and secondary school* Itotil now, "primary 
school** in most Western European countries, irrespective of leather 
it formally consisted of six, seven, eight or nine grades, had to 
see many of its best students transferred to the academic secon- 
dary school after four to six grades. In fact, therefore, a pri- 
mary school in most cases has been an institution that accommodates 
the first fottr to six grades, idiile the secondary school follows 
by accomnodating grades 3^ to 13* Because of the overlapping 
grades, the two types of school run partly parallel to each other. 
Since entry to the academic secondary school in some countries 
takes place at the age of 10-12, proloxiged compulsory schooling 
has resulted in an incre'^sed number of grades in tha two types of 
school « This means that in several countries an increasing number 
of young people in the age range of 10-15 have come to be taught 
in schools which have quite disparate objectives. Efforts to es- 
tablish greater equality of educational oi^rtunii;y, t^iich is it- 
self part of a social welfare policy that att^q[>ts to create ^ 
greater social equality, has naturally generated demands for a 
more unified school organisation. In this context it is pertinent 
to recall that the Swedish Minister of Education, in the terms of 
reference he gave to the 1940 Royal CMftission of Inquiry into 
s^iools, underlined the dilemma posed by a continually enlarged 
system of parallel schools (Hus^, 1962). The same problem has 
impressed itself on committees assigned to deal with organisa- 
tional matters in, for instance, Bt^and, France, and the Federal 
Republic of Germany (see, e.g., c.E.C.D., 1971b on France). 

If we ecamine how various countries have woxiced out a link- 
age between the primary and the secondary school, we can distin- 
guish three main systems: 

1. Iftitil recently, the public st^hool system in many $ 
European countries, such as England, France, and Vest Germany, 
consisted of t%#o almost completely separate sub-syst«ss a primary 
school for all or for "Uie majority to the age of 10-12, and a 
secondary school that socially, and to a large extent intellec- 
tually also, was fairly selective. (A private sub-system, such 
as the indepAdent, so-called pi^lic schools in Englmd or the 
Ca'Uiolic schools in France, catered for a minority and covered 
both the elementary and secondary level.) Transfers from primary 
to secondary school occurred with few exceptions at the ages of 
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^C^^?,m Some students never attended public primary schools but 
went to private preparatory ones. For the aa;)ority of students 
in OBOst of these countries, such a system meant that the parents 
had to make an irrevocable educational decision, %fhich in effect 
amounted to a choice of a career for their children at that early 
age. Those who transferred to the secondary school were bound 
for mdiite-collar occupations at a professional and semi- 
professional level • Those \fho did not go beyond primary school 
were consigned to manual labour* 

Structural reforms pro^Jected or implemented in countries 
like Qigland, France and Germany have considerably modified, or 
are intended to modify, the systems to the extent 'of permitting 
the age range from 11 to 13-15 to become what i the French re- 
fcra of 1959 was referred to as an ''observation stage" ( cycle 
d' observation ) so that a definitive categorisation of students 
may be postponed • Further new types of upper-secondary school 
have sprung up alongside the traditional types with their human- 
istic curriculum with the result that the riaf;sical pre-university 
school no longer holds the monopoly for e^i^x ' into the professions* 

2, For a long time, there was no provision for secondary 
education apart from the pre-university Gvmnasixai^ type school; 
but, at the turn of the century, various 'types of ''middle schools" 
were established in several countries as a preparation for i^te- 
collar ^ohEf for instance for office clei4£s. The middle school 
was then sometimes made into a precursor of the upper secondary 
school. Thus, for instance in Sweden, provisions ymre made for 
such a sequence on two occasion - by the Education Act of 1904 
vAien the gymnasium vras divided into two levels, a realskola with 
its own middle-school examination and a foui^-year gymnasit an, and 
by the Education Act of 1927 ¥hen thosB who stained the middle- 
school certificate at municipal middle schools were granted entry 
int. the university— preparing gymnasium > Other examples of middle 
schools being established with a profile of their own are provided 
by Denmark and the Netnerlands. In Denmark, transfers to 
the pre-*university school were deferred to the age of 15 or 16. 
In the Netherlands a ''bridge-year*, which coincides with grade 7 
and age 12-13, was introduced in the late 1960U. 

3« The third system is found in countries with secondary 
schools that are coflQ)rehensive both as regards enrolment, nAiich 
is mandatory for all up to a certain age level, and currictila, 
idiich are vocational as well as preparing for university entrance. 
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The organisation of secondary education in the United States der- 
ives from two historical determinants: unlike Europe, there was 
no parallel-school tradition except in the old colonies (Creminy 
1970} • American education had to meet particular demands of so- 
ciety at an earlier stage than was the case in Europe • It was 
expected to socialise immigrants and to satisfy the needs of a 
rapidly industrialised Job world. Secondary schools had there- 
fore to be created to cater for all kinds and degrees of ability. 

The corollary of lessened social , and to some extent in- 
tellectual, selectivity is that much of the subject matter that 
in the first two types of system^ is taught at the upper secondary 
school level has \>een moved up to the post-secondary level. Thus, 
the first two years of college in the IMlted States, or in some 
places all four years, offer programmes of study that are eqtii- 
valent to the terminal classes at the French lycee or the German 
Gymnasium . 

2. Selective barriers in the 
structure of the educational system 

We shall deal more closely in this chapter with the problem 
of barriers or screening devices built into the educational sys«» 
tern. By being part of the structure, these barriers prevent 
ability being adequately fostered* One can distinguish f0ar 
major locations for such barriers: 

1* In the selection of students for academic secondary 
education or for institutions of higher learning. 

2# In the screening In terms of grade-repeating and drop- 
out that cakes place during a given stage. 

3. In grouping practices, such as ••streaming" or ••tracking'" , 
that bias against students %d.th a particular background. 

4« In curriculum practices that prevent the promotion of 
certain types of talent or students with certain back- 
grounds. 

We shall review research pertaining to these built-in bar- 
riers or screens under three main headings: 

(i) Organisational differentiation . - The structure of the 
education system as it concerns the age level and *he extent to 
idiich the schools are organisationally differentiated. The 
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overriding problem in Europe during the last few decades has been 
how to accommodate the exploding enrolment, particularly at secon- 
dary level, within a system that can provide enough flexibility 
and diversity. The old dual or parallel system apparently is not 
able to make such provision. The political issue, therefore, has 
been if, when and to mdiat extent the system should "go comprehen- 
sive". Concomitant with this problem is the question of ihe age 
or grade level at i^ch the final selection of "academic" students 
should take place and the implications of this being done at an 
early or late stage. 

(ii) Grade-repeating and drop-out as related to social 
background * - The major problem in establishing equality of op- 
portunity is often seen to lie in the provision of eqiial access 
to a certain type of education. The barriers that have to be 
overcome in achieving this are often formidable ones indeed, and 
this is reflected in the substantial correlations between, for 
Instance, admission to acad^ic secondary school and social back- 
ground* But among students ^iho are admitted there is often a dif- 
ferential failure rate in relation to social, background. Several 
extensive surveys have followed the flow of students through the 
various stages of the formal school system and have tried to iden- 
tify factors which operate as screening devices in terms of grade- 
repeating and/or drop-out. Finally, we also have to take into 
account how the present system, mediated through the attitudes of 
teachers, can be biased against certain types of student and how 
instructional methods can favour others* 

The fact that a striking imbalance exists between the 
various socio«-economic groups v^en it comes to participation in 
upper-secondary and higher education, and the differences in edu- 
cational attainments observable even in the first years of regular 
schooling, together raise the question af how far one is ;)ustified 
in talking about "barriers"* that prevent children from certain so- 
cial strata or geographical areas from going to more advanced edu- 
cation and whether one should not rather consider the extent to 
which the institution, i*e, the school itself, should be changed 
in order to reduce this bias against students from the lower 
classes* 

At the KungSlv conference in 196I (Halsey, 1961) the prob- 
lem was still being discussed in terms of the institutional set- 
ting, its objectives, curriculum content and methods of teaching 
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remaining unchanged. Changes necessary to bring about greater 
equality were seen to lie in the non-scholastic conditions that 
affected student participation - for example, economic support 
and increase in the ntimber of places • 

(iii) Educational Programmes, curriculum and grouping 
practices^ - These are interrelated and can act as barriers to 
the develoiment of certain types of ability or exercise bias 
against students with a particular social background. The same 
applies to certain methods of instruction* 

a) Organisational differentiation 

The key word in the vivid debate that arose from the pre- 
parations for changing the structure of the Swedish school system 
in the years 1948-1962 was "differentiation". What the word, in 
fact, signified was Aether a person was for or against different 
tracks or programmes at the upper stage (grades 7 and 8 in parti- 
cular) of the comprehensive nine-year school (Hus^n, 1962). The 
basic issue in the differentiation debate was the extent to ^rtiich 
the traditional, prestige-loaded, selective academic secondary 
school should be preserved within the framework of a new school 
organisation. As is often the case with words that are used to 
denote emotionally-loaded issues, the meaning became rather 
blurred. Some clarification, therefore, may be in order here. 

It is relevant to distinguish between organisational, or 
external, differentiation on the one hand and pedagogical, or 
internal, differentiation on the other. Organisational differen- 
tiation is reflected in the structure of the school system as de- 
termined by legislative action in parliament or a central school 
board. The structure as it concerns types of school, tracks or 
programmes is to a large extent determined by historical factors 
and by the social class stratification of the society in which 
the educational system operates. As pointed out already, the 
overriding problem in most European countries during the last few 
decades has been how to cope with dualism or parallelism in a sys- 
tem that is now required to accommodate a rapidly increasing num- 
ber of students. 

The main types of organisational differentiation ares 

1. Differentiation according to tvt>e of school . There is consid- 
erable variation in the reputation or status of different types 
of schools* Those of hi^ repute attract applicants and this 
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enables them to be more or less restrictive in their admission 
policy and to educate a small elite heading for the more ad- 
vanced and more highly esteemed occupations. This has« for 
instance, been the case with the so-called eleven-plus examina- 
tion in England (which, after the 1944 Education ^ct, was the 
screening device for selection to grammar f *ith the 

various selection prc^edures for the Gymna t^e Federal 

Republic of Germany (Yates and Pidgeon, 1957; Vernon, 1957; 
Roth, 1968). 

2. Differentiation according to line of study or tracks . Students 
may be assigned to one of several different tracks of study in 
the same school. These tracks are kept more or less separate 
in respect of curricula and instruction. Examples of this kind 
of differentiation are the comprehensive secondary schools in 
.England (v^ere the tripartite system, previous: y accoimnodated 
in differ^t types of school, is now provided in one) and the 
Swedish gvmnasi\am (\^ere all the programmes - academic, semi- 
vocational and vocational - are provided'by the same school 
and Ly the sane teaching staff). 

3. '^HomogfJieoua p ^u pj^^g" (Yates, 1966) or ^streaming". This 
means that studrats at the oBme gtw^e level are grouped accord- 
ing to some criterion of acadamic performance, auw. as IQ or 
grade point average, in parallel classes. Usually there is 
only limited transfer between various streams and this takes 
place mostly from the more able to the less able streams. The 
students are tau^t all school subjects, or at least *he aca- 
demic subjects, within their own streams. One example of this 
kind of differentiation is "streaming" in the British schools 
where it semmB to h^ve been genex*al practice, at least until 
the middle of ^e 1960>s (Jackson, 1965). 

4. Ability grouping or "setting" hereby students in the same 
grade are grouped according to their performances in certain 
subjects only and are regroup^ for other subjects. This hsL 
been amtton practice for a long time in the American hi^ 
schools (Conant, 1959). During the pilot period of the Swedish 
comprehensive scl«)ols, students in the upper section (grades 7 
and 8>»ostly) were ability grouped in, for instance, ^Xish 
(as a foreign language) and in mathematics according to their 
performance in these subjects, but they were taught other sub- 
jects together with their ordinary classmates. This kind of 
arrangemrat is sometimes referred to as "sectioning". Grouping 
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prx)blems as they present themselves at international Ifve] 
have been extensively considorel in a Unesco publication edited 
by Yates (1966), vAio also reviews the relevant research litera- 
ture up to 1965. Other reviews are those by Ekstrom (l959) 
and Borg (1965). 

The practices referred to as "pedagogical differentiatitn** 
etll occur within the framewoiic of a given class and need not have 
anything to do with the structure or organisation of a particular 
school or school system « They could therefore be referred to as 
**inaividualisation** and be defined by the methods of instruction 
employed. It is up to the school, and in practice therefore the 
teacher, to organise the work in terms of sub-groups, independent 
assignments, and individual tutorials within the confines of his 
or her own class. 

b) Social and intellectual selectivity in parallel and 
cofliprehensiYe„syst«as 

All aducational systems are, in fact, mor^ or less selec- 
tive, be it in terms of admiasion requirements or screening prac- 
tices at the various stages, such as non-proau)tion, grade- 
repeating, or drop-out* But systems vary widely in how they em- 
ploy these practices >d:^ch, in most cases, only apply seriously 
at secondary level • In some systems there are practically no en- 
rolment restrictions during maxidatory school age* This is the 
case in cotmtries where there is a common basic school which 
covers the entire period of cong^mlsory attendance* When it comes 
to the choice of optional programmes or subjects, it is up to the 
student and his parents and not the school to make the choice* A 
school in Sweden, for instance, is prohibited by law from select- 
ing students for the various programmes in its t^per department, 
i*e. grades 7-9* 

Systems also differ eiu>rmously in non-promotion and grade- 
repeating practices that are employed as early as elementary or 
basic school level* In France, for exan^le, roughly one-third 
of the children repeat the first grade of the Senile nrlmaire 
(O.E.C.D., 1971b). In l^e IMited States and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, grade-repeating during the first 6-9 years of schooling is 
almost non-exist^t * 

As already observed, until the 1960*8 transfer from primary 
tc secondary school in most Western European countries took place 
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at the age of 10-12, Selectivity both on grounds of ability and 
social background (two sets of criteria that are highly correlated) 
was relatively severe • The introduction of the cycle d 'orienta- 
tion andy later, the college d'enseignement secondaire in France 
were atten^ts to establish more flexibility and less social bias 
at this stage. The Strukturolan sutanitted by the Deutscher 
Bildungsrat (1970) must also be regarded. as an important step 
towards the introduction of the kinC of flexibility provided by 
a comprehensive school ( Gesamtschule ), The Conmiittee explicitly 
talks about an Orientienm^si^se ( op, cit, t p. 73). 

For a long time educators were hardly aware of the fact 
that all kinds of educational selectivity are correlated with 
social backgro^ (Husen, 1971). This meant, then, that the more 
selective an educational system was in terms of conventional aca-* 
demlc criteria (school marks, examinations, and test scores), the 
greater was the imbalance between students from various social 
strata. This follows logically from the fact that the criteria 
of school performance are correlated with most of the criteria 
of social status (see, e.g., Fraser, 1959). Thus, if one sets 
out to «do justice" to all children by seeing to it that they are 
promox:d strictly according to academic criteria or IQ and regard- 
less of their social origin, the inevitable result is that their 
social backgrouzid comes nevertheless into the reckoning. . 

It has been emphasised repeatedly that policy decisions 
about the reorgax^sation of school structure, for instance deci- 
sions to *<go comprehensive**, should be based on adequate and con- 
clusive evidence provided by research. Both adherents to the bi- 
pairtlte or parallel system and those in favour of an miselective, 
comprehensive system unanimously endorse the idea that, before 
policy-makers decide to make a change or not, evidence showing 
whether or not this change would bring improvement in « standard" 
mvld have to be presented. But the crucial question which im- 
fortunately is seldom, if ever, made explicit is: v^at criteria 
should be chosen as indicators of the "efficiency" or "adequacy" 
of the different systems? Those in favour of a parallel, selec- ' 
tive system tend to choose the attaiziments of the minority group 
that represents the end-product of the academic programme and dis- 
regard the rest; those in favour of a unified comprehensive system 
_ prefer as their criterion the attainments of all %feo enter the 
svstOT and would include outcomes other than the purely academic 
or cognitive ones - for instance atti'^es, interests, motivation 
to pursue further studies and so on. 
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In this v/ay, the choice of criteria of evaluation reflects 
differences of opinion between "elitists" and "egalitarians". But 
even if agreement coiild be reached on a uniform set of criteria 
to evaluate the two systems, there would still be difficiilty in 
reaching a consensus about the specific , concrete criteria that 
should be employed to assess the attainments of individ\ial stu- 
dents. Hov; much emphasis should be placed on the learning of 
"hard facts" as compared with the mastery of such skills as the 
ability to study indeper^ently? How shoiild "absorbed" knowledge 
be weighed in comparison with the ability to learn new things? 
What importance should be given to non-cognitive attainments such 
as ability to co-operate or to take responsibility? Adherents to 
the bipartite system tend to appreciate skills and non-cognitive 
outcomes less than those in the comprehensive camp. 

The comprehensive-versus-selective school issue provides 
another illustration of the problem, first pointed out by Gunnar 
Myrdal in the 1930«s and recently taken up by him again (f^yrdal, 
1969), namely the place of implicit values in social science re- 
search,' It v«>uld take us too far afield to enlarge upon this 
mat-t-er here, so let us leave it with the observation that the so- 
cial scientist is guided by his own value priorities - not jsnly 
when choosing problems to investigate, but in selecting his cri- 
terion variables also. This, howevet*, should certainly not imply 
that those engaged in this research are so we4ded to their value 
premises that they are content to work in solipsistic isolation 
from each other - if this were so, a researcher with a selective 
bias woiad consistently arrive at facts favouring an elitist sys- 
tem, whereas the researcher with an egalitarian bias woiad only 
produce evidence supporting the conq)rehensive system. Consensus 
can, indeed, be reached by carefully defining problems that lend 
themselves to investigations ^os^ results can be consistently 
interpreted Independently of value premises. Such a problem would 
be: In terms of scores on standardised achievement tests, in 
which of the two systems do students on the average score higher? 
Or, is it possible in a comprehensive system to bring, say, the 
3 top per cent of the studmts in mathematics within a given age 
group up to the same level of performance as in a highly selective 
system? 

The intensive debate focused on surveys and es^riments 
carried out in connection with the structural change of the 
Swedish school systems is interesting in this matter of values in 
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research. \/hen the 1946 Royal Commission submitted its main re«- 
port to the government in 1948 and suggested a nine-year compre- 
hensive school that would replace all other school types covering 
the mandatory school age, its recommendations were partly based 
on extensive studies of the development of scholastic abilities 
£rom 7-16 years of age (Elmgren, 1952) • Everybody irtio partici- 
pated in the ensuing debater pro or con, was convinced that scho- 
lastic aptitude was to a large extent inherited and that it could 
be assessed in a valid way at the age of 11 or 12 - that is, v^en 
transfer to the academic secondary school used to take place. 
Nevertheless » the Commission opposed the idea of selecting stu- 
dents for the academic type of school or programme at that early 
age rhiefly because this would ^deprive" the other programmes of 
their "proper share" of talent and eventiially deny the manual 
occupations the spokesmen they needed (SOU» 1948:27; cf. Kus^n, 
1962} • Another thing that emerged from the studies carried out 
under the auspices oi the Commission was an indication that apti- 
tudes for "practical" occ\;^ations tended to "mature" later than 
those for more theoretical pursuits. 

Unfortunately » both those ndio were in favour of and those 
\tho were against later diff ez^ntiation confused diagnosis with 
prognosis* It is one thing to measure actual ability* for in- 
stance to assess the child verbal IQ at 11; it is quite another 
to use the score for predictive purposes, i«e« as an aptitude 
index. Certain measures of home environment predict attainments 
in the academic secondary school better tnan iU and similar in- 
dices do {Bee, for example, Fraser, 1959) • But so far nobody has 
suggested that some kind of social background index should be em- 
ployed in selecting children for academic secondary education! 




3. "Standard" achieved in 
selective and comprehensive systems 



The term "standard" has a time«-honoured place in educa- 
tional folklore. It is often used in a vmy that implies not only 
that it is exactly defined but, in a way, is metaphysically an- 
chored also. The accusation of >*lowering standards" is often 
levelled i^ien opportunities for more advanced education are 
broadened, vmen the selective realskola in Sweden ms gradually 
replaced in the 1950 >s and 60<s by cooqprehensive schools that 
provided secondary education for everyone up to the age of 16, 
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the new system v/as likewise accused of "lowering the standarc<-". 
The proponents of the new system were required to disprove the 
contention that "more* means worse" by having the new system sub- 
jected to continuous comparisons with the old one* As already 
said 9 these comparisons were carried out in terms of the end- 
products of both systems without taking attrition into accoimtt 
and this was most marked in the selective system. Furthermore f 
it did not occur to those involved that the evaluations should 
have been carried out in terms of the objectives of the curricula 
of the two systems • This criticism has also been levelled with 
some justification against the Stockholm survey of 1955-60 in itc 
cocqparison of samples of students from the selective and the com- 
prehensive systems (DahUSf, 1971) • 

"Standard" can, then, be defined in different ways depend- 
ing upon vdiether one conceives of it in an absolute or a relative 
sense. Here are four possibilities, 

1. Some kind of absolute and operationally defined "mastery" 
(Block, 1971) could represent the standard. In this case, "stan- 
dnrd" refers to approved attainment, and those who fall below the 
absolute pas^ark are regarded as failures* Teachers are often 
convinced (and l^e opposition -to the relative marking system in, 
for instance, Sweden bears this out) that they know intuitively 
where the approved absolute standard should be placed. Empirical 
evidence, however, shows it is inevitable that a teacher's con- 
ception will be influenced by his own particular reference group. 
More is required for a particular mark in a class of "bright" stu- 
dents than in a class of "dull" ones. But teachers seem to stick 
to certain ratios of passes or failures that are not really depen- 
dent on the objective distribution of performances. This, I think, 
explains the fact that the failure rate in examinations, or the 
percentage Qf the children at a given level vAio are not promoted 
or have to repeat the grade, varies ao enormously between systems. 
It has already been said that grade-repeating at the primaxy lev J 
is almost non-existent in, for example, the l&iited States or 
Scandinavia, v^ereas in Prance it hits the majority of the chil- 
dren. What is more, surveys of grade-repeating or performances 
in examinations show that the same percentage of a grade cohort 
tends to fail even \^en there has been a very large increase in 
participation (Orring, 1959) • 
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In this conception of "standard** a student is evaluated in 
terms of viiether he has passed or failed, not in terms of his 
position in the distribution of achievements. 

2. Standards can be expressed in relative terms, that is 
by relating individual performances to the average achieved by a 
given population. One finds, for instance, that American students 
taking mathematics in the senior year of their high-school studies 
perform on the average far less well than British students at the 
same grade level (the upper vith) (Hus^n, Ed., 1967,11), Sta- 
tistically » however, cross-national assessments of standards by 
comparing means are far from satisfactory; one should also take 
national and international spread of performance into account. 
Secondly, the major drawback of usijig mean performance in a sys- 
tem as a national ••productivity" index is that vastly different 
percentages of the corresponding age groups are compared. Mhen 
evaluating yihat an educational system achieves in terms of student 
performance one should also take into account the "holding power" 
of the system - in other words: How many students are brought 
how far? Finally, one also has to consider the proportion of 
those who have been held back by grade-repeating or who have 
sickly dropped out before the end of the course. 

3. In the International Project for the Evaluation of Edu- 
cational Achievement (I.E.A.), cross-national comparisons were 
made between student performance in the last grade of the pre- 
university school (Hus^n,Ed., II, 19671 Postlethwaite , 1967; 
Hus^n, 1971). For ^stance, hi^school seniors in the United 
States were compared with Oberprimaner in the Federal Republic of 
Geraany, sixth-formers in England and students about to take their 
baccalaureat in France. Among these terminal students, those t^o 
were taking mathematics in the mathematics-science stream were of 
particular interest. Ilheir proportion varied from U to 18 per 
cent of the relevant age group. A comparison between systems in 
terms of, for instance, international pejf'Centile scores derived 
from the composite distribution of all the mathematics students 

in the terminal grade would not be fair to systems with a high 
holding power. 

A very relevant question in this context iss To nthat ex- 
tent is it possible within a comprehensive secondary system, ;iuch 
as the American or Swedish, to produce an 6lite comparable in si^e 
and quality to that produced within the selective systems of 
Western Europe? In answering this, one would be comparing equal 
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proportions of the age groups in the two systems instead of aver^ 
age or percentile scores • Such a comparison has been carried out 
in the I.E. A, Mathematics Study. The average performance among 
secondary s^chool Xeavers in the different countries was coia^^ed 
with the average score in the top 5 per cent of the relevaa^age 
cohort - a proportion chosen because this vras the lowest number 
of students taking mathematics in any of the twelve countries. 
The range between countries in the ^lite group appeared to be 
less than between the entire groups of finalist mathematicians* 
The American top 3 per cent scored just about the same as the 
students in most of the European countries with a predominantly 
selective and/or elitist type of secondary school system. 

4, Evaluation of a system can also be carried out in terms 
of "How many are brought how far?** On the basis of a <:oiaposite 
distribution for all t^e terminal mathematics students it was pos- 
sible in the I.E.A. project to establish international percentile 
scores applicable to total age groups. The I.E.A, data showed 
that the highly retentive and c(»iprehensive systems achieved as 
much, or even more, than -Wie selective ones (Hus6if 1967). 

4. Educational aspirations 
in selective and co«pretensive svsteas 

An ••«u:x>lAmt explosion** at one level of ah educational 
system seems to elicit a delayed explosion at the next levels 
^ch in its turn is conducive to another delayed explosion at 
the third level. For instance » the enrolment curve in S%reden ^or 
the Junior secondary school from 1950 to 1960 was repeated in the 
senior secondary school from I960 to 1970 and seems to be repeated 
again at the post-secondary level from 1963 on. Ths opening up 
of opportunities at one level increases the social demand for 
education at the next level. Evidence for this coces from a sur- 
vey carried out by Hfimqvist (1966). 

The Swedish Bureau of Census, irtiich is responsible for the 
collection of educational statistics, conducted a survey in 1961 
comprising a 10 per cent stratified random sample of all students 
bom in 1948* This survey was the first in a series at five- 
yearly intervals. Their major purpose is to obtain follow-up in- 
formation that could be stored in data banks and used for evalua- 
tions of the reforms in school structure that have taken place in 
the 1950«s and 1960«s (l^ensson, 1971)* 
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The great majority of studer'^'s in the 1961 survey was en- 
rolled in grade 6 in the comprehensive school or in the corres- 
ponding grade in the folkakola , the elementary school, which still 
existed in about halt the districts %^ere transfers could be made 
to the academic secondary school • Information was recorded on 
school marks, scores on standardised achievement tests (which were 
given to aU students at the end of the school year) and the occu- 
pation and education of parents • Additionally, all studen' s in 
the sample coiapleted a questionnaire about their intei^sts, plans 
for further education and occupation and- their attitude towz rds 
school* They also took a group intelligence test. 

Since at l^e time of data ccllection about half the school 
districts had Introduced the nine-year c<nprehensive school %m an 
experimental basis, this was a unique opportunity for making com- 
parisons between the two school systems - the "comprehensive" and 
the "parallel*. 

The students vi^re divided into the folloiiing five categories 
based on parei^tal occupation: 

A« Professional (with university degrees}, executives, 
proprietors of large enterprise 

l^te-collar occupations requiring formal education up 
to matriculation, proprietors of meditsn and small en- 
terprises 

C« White**colldr occupations requiring no pairticular formal 
education 

D« Farmers (owners or tenants of farm enterprises) 
£• Manual %rorkers 
F« No information 

Students' plans as to their future education were related 
to social background and recorded in both kinds of district. An 
"academic" choice in a "parallel" district was quite clear-cut: 
it meant transfer from the traditional elementary school, before 
finishing its full course, to the ac&A&aic secondary school. In 
the compreh^xsive school, however, the academic choice was not so 
simple* At that time it meant taking two foreign languages 
(En|p.ish and German) instead of only one or none, and normally 
transfer to a class within the grade where students with academic 
choices were all grouped together. Future educational aspirations 
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if#ere assessed by asking the sttidents if they planned to sit for. 
the matriciilation examination that qualified for university en-^ 
trance. 

The number of students (in per cent) «dK> chose the academic 
prograBmes after grade 6 was: 

Comprehensive . Parallel 

Boys 38 42 

Girls 66 51 

Academic choices were made 15-16 per cent more frequently 
in the "coiiprehensive" than in the ''parallel* districts. This 
raises a number of questions. To ^^t extent was this difference 
due to differences in school structure per se ? Had the introduc- 
tion of an elective system stimulated an interest in further-going 
studies to a greater extent than the selective system that re- 
quired transfer to another type of school? Or was the difference 
in aspirations mainly accounted for by differences in enrolment 
between the two systems? It might be, for instance, that there 
were socio-economic differences between the two systems* It could 
be "^t the comprehensive school districts were more urbanised 
and up-to-date and so had a more favourable attitude towards aca- 
demic education. In fact, it was found (and for details in this 
as in other respects the reader is referred to Hfimqvist, 1966) 
that the "parallel" districts were indeed less urbanised than the 
comprehensive ones and had twice as isany students lAiose parents 
were famers* Socio-economic background as defined in the five 
categories listed above therefore had to be kept under control 
and it was found that acad^ic choices in all occupational cate- 
gories were more frequent among students from comprehensive dis- 
tricts (see Table 4sl)« Throughout^ however^ ^e differences be- 
tween the categories are much less than between the two types of- 
district. Tlie most striking difference is that between students 
nthose parents are farmers. This confirms the contention that the 
introduction of comprehensive education at the secondary level 
has considerably broadened the opportunities for students in rural 
areas (fiusln, 1962). 

Still one possible lack of con^arability had to be tested. 
Could a *'two*language programme** during grades 7*^ of the coo^re- 
hensive school be regarded as coi^>arable in academic content with 
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Table 4s 1 



Numbifr of Academic Choices (in per cent) at the End of 
Grade 6 by Social Background and Type of School District 



Socio-e conomic 
group 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Compre- 
hensive 


Parallel 


Compre- 
hensive 


Parallel 


Professionals t etc. 


92 


87 


94 


92 


91 


Higher i^te- 
collar, etc. 


85 - 


72 


91 


83 


82 


Lonrer \^te-> 
collar, etc. 


68 


54 


72 


65 


63 


Faraers 


43 


26 


72 


41 


38 


Manual moz^ers 


45 


32 


53 


40 


41 


Ho information 


59 


38 


62 


45 


47 


Total 


58 


42 


66 


51 


52 



Source : HBznqvist, 1966 



embai^jUig on realskola studies? Another test of the effect of 
the cooiprehensive school on the attitudes towards further academic 
studies was made by asking six^i*graders if they felt they would 
be capable of qualifying for university extrance by taking the 
matriculation examination mdien they reached grade 12 or 13* The 
numbers (in per cent) %tfho answered "yes" were: 



Boys 


Girls 


Comprehensive 


Parallel 


Comprehensive 


Parallel 


. 27 


15 


28 


17 



Almost twice as many students in the comprehensive as in 
the parallel districts, therefore, envisaged matriculation. To 
nAiat extent could this be due to differences in socio-economic 
structure of the two types of district? Comparisons once again 
had to be made within each of "^e five socio-economic categories, 
with the resiilt set out in Table 4:2. Here it will be seen that, 
with social background under control, students from comprehensive 
districts much more frequmtly contemplated matriculation than 
those from parallel districts* 
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Table 4:2 



Number of Students Anticipating 
that They will Qualify for Matriculation 



Socio-economic 
group 


Boys 


Girls 




Compre- 
hensive 


Parallel 


Compre- 
hensive 


Parallel 


Total 


Professionals, etc. 


79 


58 


73 


65 


68 


Higlier %ihite-collar 


50 


41 


51 


48 


47^ 


Lower iidiite-collar 


32 


20 


33 


20 


25 


Farmers 


12 


5 


18 


8 


8 


Manual workers 


13 


8 


16 


9 


11 


No information 


31 


11 


30 


11 


18 


Total 


27 


15 


28 


17 


20 



This supports the view that the introduction of a compre- 
hensive system at secondary level broadens the opportunities par- 
ticularly for children from rural areas and for those with a 
working-class background. 

A case study of the effects 
of various differentiation milieux 

In 1950 local Boards of Education \tere invited by the 
Swedish Government to participate in a pilot programme for ^ich 
the Riksdag made provision by the Education Act of that year 
(Hus^n, 1962} • The City Council of Stockholm joined it in 1955 
and introduced it Jirst in the southern part of the city. The 
dual system was kept for some time in the northern part. On the 
South Side transfer to an academic secondary school could not take 
place until after grade 6, whereas on the North Side it was pos- 
sible after grade 4. On the South Side at -Uiat time there were 
only three schools that urere fully conqprehensive in the sense that 
they provided the entire nine-year curriculum. This meant » in 
effect, that there vrais a basic six-year sclu>ol on the South Side ^ 
for, at the end of the sixth grade, students could either trans- 
fer to the three-year academic programme set up in their own 
schoo' or to a separate three-year realskola . a type of Junior 
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i Table 4:i 

Enrolment (in per cent) by Social Class 
(1 =r iq)per, 2 = middle, 3 = lower) at Successive Grade Levels 
in the Various Types of Schools followed up in Stockholm, 

1955-1960 



Student Population 


Social 
class 


4 


6 


Grade 

7 8 


9 


"Base* Population (entire 
age cohort) 


1 

2 
3 


14 
39 
47 










5-year realskola 
(traditional) 


1 

2 
3 




35 
46 
19 


36 
40 
2^ 


37 
40 

23 


24(1) 

3" 

^5 


3-year realskola 
(new set-^pj 


1 

2 
3 






11 

49 
40 


13 
49 
38 


13 
^9 
48 


Combined realskola 
and elementary school 
(3-year) 


1 

2 
3 






13 

40 
47 


14 
38 
48 


10 
38 
42 


Two-lan^^uage Upper 
Section of Experimental 
Co]q;>rehen8ive School 


1 

2 
3 






12 
51 
37 


13 

53 
34 


15 
43 
42 


One or No-Language 
Upper Section of Experi- 
mental Coo^rehoisive School 


1 

2 
3 






4 
31 
65 


2 
28 
70 




thidifferentiated 
Middle Section 
(South Side) 


1 

2 
3 




% 
34 
59 








*^Hinus-8elect*^ 
classes 
iUoTth Side) 


1 

2 
3 




10 
38 
52 


7 
31 
62 


4 
31 
65 





(l) Transfer to the academic upper-secondary school ( jonmiasium ) 
took place after grade 8, 

Source : Svensson^ 1962, 
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;iecondary school that had existed for some years. This set-up 
provided the opportunity for a unique kind of suirvey because com- 
parisons could be made between students vrtio had passed through 
various types of school structure. 

Three different school structures could be coni)ared in 
grades 5 and 6s 

1. On the South Side, entirely undifferentiated elementary 
school clif^ses ir grades 5 and 6 v^ere no transfer or 
allocation to progranmies took p3sce after grade ^« 

2. "Positively differentiated", that is, selected classes, 
on the North Side, ^ere selection on the basis of 
school marks equalised on the basis of standardised 
achievement tests took place after grade 4. These 
classes are referred to as "plus-select". 

3. "Negatively differentiated" or "minus-select" c:a3ses 
on the North Side. These consisted of reconstructed 
grade 3 and 6 classes ^dilch had lost the able students 
who had transferred to the academic secondary schools. 

The structural arrang«aents in grades 7 and 8 were of even 
greater interest. Here comparisons could be made between four 
types of "plus-select" classes, namely s 

1. Students on the North Side who had transferred to the 
academic (5-year} school after grade 4. 

2. Students on the South Side }Aio had transferred to the 
academic (3-yefi^} school after grade 6. 

3. Students on the South Side ^ had transferred to the 
three-year academic programme within their own school. 

4. Students on the South Side attending pilot 9-year 
schools and ^Aio had opted for the academic programme. 

Finally t in grade 9, comparisons could b«f made between 
students In the 9g programme, %rtiich prepared for jgvmnasium en- 
trance, and students in three different acadmic realskola pro- 
grammes. 

The entire grade 4 population consisted of about 
11,000 students in some 350 classes. A sample of about 25 per 
cent was included In a 5«year follow-up. Achlevemrat -^sts in 
reading, writing, mathematics and English were administered on 
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five occasions. Additionally , a group intelligence test given at 
the end of grade 4 was used as a control variable in making the 
various groups comparable by means of analysis of co-vari^ce* 

In the context of the social selectivity of the dual sys- 
tes as con^ared to the comprehensive , Table 4:3 is of particular 
interest because it shows how the degree of selectivity affects 
the social class composition of the enrolment* The three socio- 
economic groups are the ones used in the election statistics by 
the Swedish Bureau of Census and correspond roughly to upper , 
middle and lower (working) class. The proportions in the so- 
called "base population** are given at the top of Table 4:3« 14 p'^'' 
cent of the parents belonged to the managerial, professional and 
large proprietors group, 39 per cent to %^t in broad terms could 
be referred to as \i^te-collar workers, including aemi- 
professionals, while 47 per cent were manual workers • The 5-year 
realskola . which drew most of its enrolment from grade 4, was the 
most selective and had the lowest representation of students with 
a working-class background. The 3-year realskola less selec- 
tive and had a higher representation of students with lower-class 
background. The most striking difference is the one found in the 
comprehensive school between enrolment in the academic programme 
and in the ''practical*' programme. It strongly confirms Breton's 
(1970b} theory, substantiated by a large-scale survey in Canada, 
of the role secondary school programmes play in moulding student 
educational aspirations in relation to their background. Lastly, 
the "minus-select" classes become progressively more negatively 
differentiated in terms of social class coo^osition. 

The majority of the secondary school teachers felt that it 
was much easier to teach classes of the realskola type or the two- 
foreign-language type in grades 7 and 8 than undifferentiated 
classes at the same level. This could be explained to some extent 
by the heterogeneity of social class in the comprehensive school 
as coa^ared with the academic secondary school ^ere the initial 
homogeneity was augmented by drop-out of students from less moti- 
vated backgrounds - facts that must have some relevance to the 
great resistance met by the Education Act of 1962 when it prc^ 
hibited organisational differentiation before grade 9. 

The main outcomes of this sv^rey, as far as cognitive 
attainments are concerned, were tho following* In grades 3 and 6 
organisational differentiation did not significantly affect stu- 
dents from middle and upper-class backgroxaids, but had a significant 
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effect on stiidents of lower-class background. Those vdio were 
admitted to the selective 5-year realskola from working-class 
homes developed better cognitive skills than those of the same 
background ^o were in undifferentiated grades 5 and 6, or \iho 
spent these two grades in ''minus-select" classes. The undifferen- 
tiated classes tended to develop more favourably than did the 
**minus-select" ones. By and large » the differences between the 
various differentiation milieus tended to decrease and even dis- 
appear if allowance was made (as was the case in all comparisons) 
for social classes '^^^ initial IQ differences • The investigation 
seemed to show that organisational differentiation does not have 
the gi^at effect on the cognitive outcomes of instruction that some 
had claimed in the debate. 

Dahlldf (1971) has subjected the Stockholm survey to a 
critical analysis from a methodological point of view. In the 
first place, he showed that if one takes into consideration the 
direction in ^^ch the (mostly non-significant) diffez*ences go, 
the knowledge increments in the "plus-select" classes tend to be 
larger than in the "mintis-select" ones, something t^ch Svensson 
(1962) also emphasised. A major criticism that Dahlldf levels 
agairst the investigation is that it does not take into account 
the "process variables", i.e« the variables that characterise the 
teaching-learning process in the classroom, Thiis, the amount of 
instructional exposure in the subject areas included in the com- 
parisons was not considered in spite of the fact that it varied 
between the school types. Finally, he questioned the adequacy of 
the achievement tests employed. These nt^e briginally devised 
for a representative population of fourth-graders. Several tests 
displayed marked "ceiling effects", that is they did not differen- 
tiate sufficiently among the most able students and this, of 
course, tended to lower th| average score among the students in 
the "pliis-select" classes. This effect was seen particularly in 
grade 6. 

II. THE IMPACT OF GECKHUPHICAL ORIGIN, 
SOCIAL CLASS AND HOME BACKOflOUND 

1. Selectivity and social class 

Selectivity has been,^ and still is, a predominant feature 
of all educational systems t particularly if they operate as "dual" 
systems. Students are selected for academic secondary education 
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on the basis of some criterion of scholastic ability, such as 
marks » examinations , and test scores* ' Secondly , screening of 
those admitted occurs during the cotirse. Grade-repeating and 
drop-out » particularly the former » has been and still is In some 
countries very prevalent. A Royal Commission in England (H.M.S.O., 
1934) showed that. In the middle 1930' s» more than one-third of 
the students ^iho" after careful scrutiny had been admitted to the 
grammar school either did not obtain a final certificate or failed 
to get enough passes. About half of the students in the first 
five grades of the primary school in France repeat at least one 
grade (O.E.C.D., 1971b) 1 In France too, in spite of the selection 
and grade-repeating that occurs in the lyc4e . about one-third fail 
in the last grade of the academic secondary school ( ib. ). 

Hov does the screening process function? To be £^e, the 
screened student body is more homogeneous with regard to scholas- 
tic performance and therefore easier to deal with* This in turn 
makes it possible to attain a higher standard of achiev«itent at 
the end of the course. However, as has been emphasised earlier, 
the "efficiency** of a school system must be assessed within the 
compass of an evaluation strategy in %^ch all students (includ- 
ing those vAio either were not admitted or yitio were screened out) 
are included. We cannot limit ourselves to considering only that 
part of the educational raw material that is fully processed in 
accordance with the standard model. We must also take into ac- 
count the raw material that has remained unprocessed or has not 
got beyond the semi-processed stage. 

It would not be possible here to present a complete con- 
spectus of the vast aMunt of research that has been directed at 
the effects of selectivity on educational opportunity. Our pur- 
pose should be served well enough by short reference to some of 
the more representative studies that focus mainly on educational 
attainment and social class*. The follow-up of a representative 
intake to the grammar school in the United Kingdom (H.H.S,0*, 1934) 
has already been mmtioned; to this should be added the regional 
surveys by Floud et al* (1956) in England and the Praser study 
(1959) in Scotland of the relationship between school performances 
and conditions in the home. Girard (1965) and his associates have 
conducted surveys on grade-repeating, drop-out, -md social back- 
ground in France. In Geniany, Uhdeutsch (1955 'Jid 1960) and 
Frommberger (1954) have surveyed grade-repeating. The social 
factors affecting school attainments have been considered by the 
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Blldungskcimnlsslon in the report on ability and learning 
edited by Roth (I968). The equality of opportunity aspect of the 
Swedish school reform stimulated a series of surveys beginning 
with Boalt (1947) and Hus^n (19A8). The Swedish research until 
1966 is reviewed in Husin and Boalt (I968). A background paper 
on group disparities in educational participation was prepared by 
the O.E.C.D. (1971 ) for its policy conference in 197O. Extensive 
statistics on disparities due to socio-economic background have 
been collected, particularly with reference to higher education, 
m what follows, some of ths findings of all this research will 
be presented in two sections, one concerning itself with the rela- 
tionship between social class and selection for academic education, 
and the other with the relationship between social cla£;s and 
screening during a given course of study, with particular refer- 
ence to grade-repeating. 

a) Selection for secondarv education 

A complete survey of all the 11,000 fourth-grade students 
in the city of Stockholm provided the basis for the follow-up 
study to which we have already given some attention (Svensson, 
1962). Another special study was carried out on the 6,000 stu- 
dents from the North Side who had the choice either of competing 
for entry into the academic secondary school or proceeding to the 
terminal classes of the compulsory elementary school. The results 
of achievement and Intelligence tests, school marks and social 
background information were all available. The categorisation in 
three socio-economic groups, as developed by the Swedish Bureau 
of Census, was employed. The distribution of social class among 
the students who were admitted to the five-year realskola was 
compared with that for thos^ who continued in the terminal classes 
of the elementary school (Table UtU). The difference between the 
distributions for the upper (professional, managerial, etc.) and 
the lower group (manual workers) are highly significant. It should 
be pointed out that a transfer to the academic secondary school 
had no financial implications for the individual student or his 
parents. No tuition fees had to be paid, and all the benefits 
were the same as for the elementary school. The differences ber 
tween those *dio transferred and those urtio continued could be ac- 
counted for by a combination of home background (and the motiva- 
tional factors which go with it) and academic aptitude as measured 
by school marks equalised by standardised achievement tests. 
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Table 4:4 



Social Class Distribution of Students vdio were Admitted to 
the Acad«aic Secondary School after Grade 4 and of those Krtio 
Continued in the Terminal Classes of the Elegentary School 
(The entire fourth-grade population on the North Side of 
the city of Stockholm, spring semester , 1933* n » 3366. 
Figures in per cent.) 



Social 
class 


Number of students 

continuing in 
elementary school 


Number of students 
admitted to 
secondary school 


1 


10.4 


34.3 


2 


37.6 


46.2 


3 


32.0 


19.3 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 



Table 4:4 poses two questions, namely: tdiat are the more 
specific factors that underlie the tmder-representation of social 
class 3 students in the secondary academic school? and: what 
kind of social bias may have gone into the selection procedure? 
It was clearly worth looking into this more closely, for as many 
as 43 per cent of the applicants from social class 3 were not 
accepted into the secondary school while only 32 per cent of 
class 1 failed in this respect. 

Three measures of Intellectual performance %rere available: 
group intelligence test score, standardised achievement test 
scores in the three R's, and school marks. Each of these ws con- 
verted into a nine-point scale with the top 4 per cent of the 
total population in group 9, the next 7 per cent in group 8, etc. 
Details about the analysis have been presented elsewhere (O.E.C.D., 
1967) and we shall confine ourselves here to relating the intel- 
ligence test score level to incidence of application and rejection 
in the various social classes. The outcoiae is much the same when 
the achievement test scores are employed as a criterion of scho- 
lastic ability. 
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Table 4s5 



Applicants (In per cent) for Admission to Academic 
Secondary School, with their Social Class and Ability 
Level (according to Intelligence test score) 



Social 


Ability level on stanlne scale 
(Intelligence test) 


class 


9 


8 


7 


6 


5 


A 


3 


2 


1 


1 


87 


89 


82 


82 


70 


58 


47 


21 


14 


2 


85 


77 


7A 


59 


A7 


36 


20 


13 


7 


3 


66 


72 


A5 


AO 


24 


18 


8 


7 


5 



Table 4:6 

Nucber of Re^^ected Applicants to Secondary Sdiool 
(in per cent) bv Social Class and Ability Level 
(according to Intelligence test) 



Ability level (intelligence ^:est ) 



class 


9 


8 


7 


6 


5 


A 


3 


2 


1 


1 


6 


20 


18 


36 


52 


69 


69 


(80) 


(100) 


2 


6 


23 


33 


50 


60 


68 


79 


(•100) 


(75) 


3 


13 


30 


31 


A3 


37 


61 


82 


(54) 


(100) 



In tbe first place, we note a consistently lower number 
of applicants from socio-economic class 3 than from classes 1 and 
2. The difference Is not very great among the 11 per cent most 
able (levels 9 and 8), but It Is striking among students of aver- 
age or close to average ability. Thus, about two to three times 
as many from class 1 as from class 3 apply at levels 6 and 3« 
Considering the low application rate in class 3f one could expect 
the rejection rate to be lo%rer there than in classes 1 and 2* As ^ 
can be seen in Table 4:6, this is not the case. The difference 
in rejection rate tends to be higher among the more able than 
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among the less able. Thus social handicap operates not only In 
building up the level of educational aspiration but also In trans- 
lating the aspiration into action, i.e. by applying for an aca- 
demic education. 

Similar findings were reported by Hfirnqvist and Grahm (1963) 
*rtio conducted a comprehensive national survey of three group.*; of 
students, in three different choice situations in secondary school: 
(1) the choice between proceeding to the senior secondary school 
(gymnasium) or going out to work alter con^ietion of the Junior 
secondary school; (2) the choice between different programmes at 
the beginning of the senior secondary school; and (3) Hie choice 
between different tracks or programmes during the tw last years 
in the senior secondary school. The choices were related to stu- 
dent attitudes, school marks, and social background. 

In this connection, we shall limit ourselves to the find- 
ings pertaining to transfer/non-transfer to the senior secondary 
school. Table 4:7 shows that transfer differed between various 
types of urbanised areas ¥*ere the Junior secondary schools were 
located. It should be noted, however, that the percentages do 
not reflect differences between students from rural and highly- 
urbanised areas since the major part of differentiation due to 
urbanisation had taken place at entry to the Junior secondary 
school. 

Table 4:7 



Transfer (in per cent) from Junior serondnry 
to Senior Secondary School bv Tvpe of Town 





Boys 


Girls 


Large towns and university towns 


82 


66 


Large indtxstrial towns 


72 


46 ' 


Old gymnasium towns 


69 


50 


Towns in northern Sweden (Norrland) 


61 


48 



Source s Hamqvist and Grahm, 1963 
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Table 4:8 



Distribution (in per cent) bv Social Class 
and Father's Education of Bovs Inte nding and 
Not Intending to Enter Senior Secondar y School (gymnasium) 





In terminal grade of 
^Junior secondary school 


In penultimate grade of 
Junior secondary school 


• * 


Intend to 
enter 
immediately 


Do not 
intend 
to enter 
immediately 


Intend to 

enter 
immediately 


Do not 
intend 
to enter 
immediately 


Social class 










1 


28 


11 


53 


13 


2 


48 


' 50 


31 


47 


3 


40 


32 


10 


38 


No information 


4 


7 


6 

* 


3 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Father's 
education 










University 


10 


2 


26 


2 


Senior secondary 


11 


4 


16 


7 


Junior secondary 


12 


10 


16 


13 


Elementary 


61 


76 


35 


34 


No information 


6 


8 


8 


6 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Source ; Hfirnqvist and Grahm, 1963 

As can be seen from Table 4s3, transfer is closely related 
to social class and parental education. The previous pattern 
among middle and upper-class studen-^-^ was to transfer from the 
penultimate grade in the Junior sch j1 to the first grade in the 
four-year gymnasium . %rtiereas the practice of taking the leaving 
examination from the Junior secondary school before transferring 
to the senior secondary was an outcome of broadened possibilities 
for pre-university education for those who attended municipal 
middle schools. 
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In view of the fact that transfer from the second highest 
grade in the junior secondary to the senior secondary school has 
been the traditional pattern in the social strata fros which most 
^senior secondary school students have been drawn, the two columns 
on the right of Table 4:6 are the most interesting ones* About 
half the boys v/ho intend to transfer immediately are from social 
class 1 as compared with only 10 per cent from social class 3, The 
father's education is also highly correlated with immediate trans- 
fer to the senior secondary school. 

Correlations were computed between school marks , social 
status, and education on the one hand and transfer to the senior 
secondary school on the other* They are given in Table 4:9* 



Table 4:9 

Correlations between Transfer to Senior Secondary School 
and Certain Background Factors 





Boys 


Girls 


Marks 


*70 


•67 


Social class 


*48 


•48 


Father's education 


.43 


.50 


Mother's education 


.43 


• 40 



Hfimqvist (I^Lmqvist and Grahm, 1963, p. 46) sums up the 
effect of geographical and social factors affecting the choice of 
further education in the following words. »The direct effects 
consist of economic obstacles in the way of continued school 
attendance, and obstacles in the form of great distances to edu- 
cational Institutions The indirect effects could be associated 
with differences in the value attached to further ecbication among 
parents of different social status. Since social classes are 
geographlgally unevenly distributed, geographically determined 
differences may be operating* Still more subtle is the way that 
consciousness of social status may Influence the student's self- 
appraisal and level of aspiration, thus leading to a choice of 
more modest types of education, even M^tn intellectual capacity is 
excellent, and the economic and social barriers are surmoimtable • ** 
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b) Grade-repeating and drop«K>ut 

As already suggested, one could hypothesise from the con- 
cept of academic ability that grade-repeating would, as would all 
other selective measttes, be correlated with social background. 
Hence the IndlvlduaVcosts of grade-repeating are particularly 
heavy for studenjr^f lower class origin. Boalt (1947), in his 
survey of an age cohort of Stockholm students %rtio were followed 
up for ten years, was able to snow that screening in terms of 
grade-repeating and drop-out was indeed correlated with social 
background, but not to the same extent as selection for secondary 
education. 

The social costs of screening has been the principal reason 
for concern in countries idiere grade-repeating has been frequent. 
Prommberger (1954) conducted a survey of grade-repeaters in West 
Germany and Undeutsch (1955, I960) made das Sitzenbleiberelend 
("grade-repeating misery*) an ob;)ect of studies and conferences. 
In France, grade-repeating as early as in the first five years of 
elementary schooling on average delayed "tiie students by 1.5 school 
years (O.E. CD. ,19711)) and this increased the operational costs 
in the primary school by 30 per cent. 

Until recently, grade-repeating was standard practice in 
elementary schools in all European countries and up to 1914 it 
was apparently quite common in the United States. E.L. Thorndike 
(1903) questioned its value as an instrument of "individualising" 
instruction so as to get he majority of the students up to an 
acceptable standard. It is reasonable to assume that this prac- 
tice is closely associated with heterogeneity of student enrol- 
ment, particularly social heterogeneity. Since the main approach 
in instruction is the "frontal" one (i.e. the teacher addresses 
the entire class), the ensuing differences in students' perfor- 
mances can be remedied either by having those iiAio lag behind re- 
peat the class or by setting up some kind of streaming or track- 
ing system (Jackson, 1965). 

The French educational system shows how a Lxreening with 
a built-in social bias can operate as early as at elementary level. 
In the Background Report of the review of National Policy for 
Educations France (O.E.C.D., 1972, in press), statistical survey 
data have been brought together to elucidate enrolment ratios, 
grade-repeating, drop-outs, and examination ratios as related to 
social background. This reveals a quite remarkable degree of 
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grade-repeating - even in the first grade of tho 6cole primaire 
where it hits 35 per cent of the boys and 30 per cent of the 
girls* The frequencies for the next foiir grades vary between 18 
and 24 per cent* This accounts for the fact that it takes on the 
average 6 1/2 years to complete the ^-year course* Only 24 per 
cent of the boys and 27 per cent of the girls complete it in the 
scheduled time* rfaus as many as 21 pen cent of the boys are 3-^ 
years over age when they transfer to the secondary school. 

One could expect grade-repeating and ensuing over-age to 
influence the likelihood of getting into the more attractive 
streams of secondary education » particularly the Ivc^e * Even 
there, in spite of the selection that takes place at entry, grade- 
repeating goes on, affecting 1^ per cent of the Shme and close on 
a third of those in the terminal class (the baccalaur^at year), 
irard and Bastide (O.E.C*D,, 1971) in 1962 conducted a survey of 
the students leaving CM2 (the fifth grade of primaire ) **io should 
have reached second degr^ of the secondary school by 1966* 55 per 
cent of the primary school-leavers entered either a C«£*G* (a sec- 
ondary school vrith a general syllabus) or a Ivcee (irith a more aca- 
demic one)* Only 18 per cent were fouiui in the "seconde" five 
years later* 

One of the outcomes of grade-repeating at secondary level 
as well as during the primary school is a high frequency of over- 
age in the termizial class,, for instance in the lyc^e * Those v^o 
have got there without grade-repeating should be 17, but in fact 
only a third of the terminal students are of this age or younger, 
%diereas another third are 1 year older than they should be and 
the final third 2 years over age* The attrition taking place both 
in the primary and secondary school is socially selective and is 
another illustration of the role that the school plays in allo- 
cating people to various social strata* The social stratifica- *' 
tion procedure is already effective at -^e primary stage. 
According to a survey by Girard et al* (1963), children with the 
following backgrounds were of normal age* i*e* 11 or under, when 
they had reached grade 5 s 

Per cent 

Agricultural workers 27 
Farmers ^1 
Manual workers 36 
Clerical staff 48 
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Per cent 



Junior executives 

Professionals and industrial 
entrepreneurs 

Senior executives 



69 
76 



71 



The students Included in this survey were rated by their 
teachers as to scholastic ability, 35 per ce*it of those whose 
parents were classified as manual workers were rated as "excellent" 
or "good* as con^ared with 64 per cent of those with jiinior execu- 
tive background • According to another survey conducted by Girard 
(1953) In the Seine Deparfanent, 54 per cent of the children *dio 
completed the ^cole primaire had working-class backgrounds. The 
corresponding figure for the Shms in the lyc^e was only 10 per 
cent. The number of children with professional^ civil servant 
and managerial background in the 5th grade was 3 per cent, whereas 
in the 6effle they amounted to 57 per cent. By and large, in most 
Western European industrial countries, ^he representation of so- 
cial class 3 (mainly marual workers) in the junior academic secon- 
dary school vms, before the enrolment explosion and the restruc- 
turing of secondary education, around 10 per cent, %«hereas it 
accounted for about half the students in the first grades of the 
primary school. But evm. after secondary education has become 
general and the various programmes have begun to be integrated 
within a more unified system, the i*tracking*< of the students im- 
plies an allocation according to social origin. In the survey 
conducted by Girard et al. (1963), students with a woiiOng-class 
backgrouxid accounted for 40 per cent of the entire 6^me popula- 
tion as compared with 12 per cent with a managerial and profes*- 
sional background. But in the selective ivc€e the former group 
accounted for 24 per cent and the latter for 30 per cent at the 
6^e level. In the primary terminal classes (completing compul- 
sory education) 49 per cent were oj^orking-class origin as com- 
pared with 2 per cent with a managerial or professional background. 

A British Royal Commission in the^50<s conducted a study 
on failures, particularly "early leavers", in the graamiar schools. 
The students admitted to these schools had been carefully selected 
on the basis of the so-called 11+ examinations which allegedly 
provide a "fair" diagnosis of scholastic ability in 90 per cent 
of the cases (see, e.g., Vernon, 1957). At the end of the follow- 
up period, 37 per cent of the total enrolment were regarded as 
failures by the Committee on one or several of three counts: they 
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had not coa^^leted the five-year course, they had not gained any 
certificates or they had gained a certificate with less than 
three passes* The attainments in graniDar school were related to 
performance in the entrance examinations and social backgroimd. 
The results are shown in Table 4:10. 



Table 4:10 

Failvire Rate (in per cent) among British Gr anmar School 
Students bv Entrance Qualifications and Social Background 



Paternal 
social status 


Entrance standing 


Best third 


Middle third 


Lowest third 


Professional and 






34 


managerial 


10 


25 


Clerical 


19 


32 


42 


Semi-skilled 






62 


wox4cers 


38 


58 


Unskilled workers 


54 


62 


76 



Source ; Early Leaving* London: H,M.S«0«» 1?54* 



The most striking finding in thid Table is that among the 
students whc» according to entrance examinations » belong to the 
top third, four to five times as many working-class children 
failed as those from a professional or managerial backgroimd. 
This is another indication of the school's role as a social strati- 
fier. Evra if a student of lower-class background has qualified 
for entrance into a school or a programme that is considered to 
be geared to the needs of children with a privileged background or 
has traditionally enrolled students from such a background, he 
apparently has difficulty in remaining in that school or programme. 

A Swedish survey (Orring, 1959) illustrates the relation- 
ship between social class and screening by grade-repeating. One- 
fifth of the total national enrolment into the finp-year Junior 
secondary school ms followed up. The proportion of the original 
intake that is still enrolled at a certain grade level - and v^ich 
reflects both grade-repeating and drop-out - could be calculated. 
60 per cent of students from socio-economic class 1 (highest) 
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reached the final grade without delay as compared with 48 per 
cent in class 3 (lowest). The differences were larger in terms 
of drop-outs (which during the first three j.ars meant going back 
to elementary school) than in terms of repeating. 



2« Inequaliti es between geographlr.ai 



areas 



National surveys consistently show that In most countries 
there are disparities between rural and urban areas in the matter 
of educational participation. The O.E.C.D. (1971) collated a 
comprehensive set of statistics relaxing to this situation in its 
Member countries for its 1970 Conference on Policies for Educa- 
tional Growth. Data by region were available for 15 countries at 
two points in time, m at least 12 countries, regional dispari- 
ties seemed to be of the same order or showed a tendency to widen 
at the secondary level. The latter case applied, for instance, 
to Canada, France, and Sweden. Coefficients of variation were 
used as relative measures of variability between regions or pro- 
vinces. It was, however, overlooked in this report that the ten- 
dency towards an Increased participation gap between regions 
could very well be an artefact of migration from rural to urban 
areas. Those who migrate have more education than those who re- 
main and this, of course, applies also to their children (Neymark, 

In several countries, though, the picture is not as clear- 
cut as it used to be, with a diminishing participation rate from 
big Cities, middle-sized cities, small cities, villages and 
sparsely-populated rural areas (Hus^n, 1948). m the United 
States, for Instance, one finds the highest participation rates 
in the urban fringes, while in Denmark it is higher in provincial 
cities than in the big capital city, Copenhagen. 

Douglas (1964) found large differences between regions in 
the United Kingdom in the availability of grammar school places. 
Wales had places for 33.5 per cent of an age group of primary 
school-leavers as compared with 18.9 per cent in the south of 
England, which had a higher percentage of salaried workers and a 
higher mean score on the scholastic ability test. When grammar 
school places were in short supply, middle-class children tended 
to get the same number of places as they obtained in areas with 
good supply. It was the lower working-class children who tended 
to suffer most froa the increased con«>etition. 
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3. The 1970 O.E^C.D, Participation survey 



As a preparation for the 1970 Conference on Policies for 
Educational Growth, the O.E.C.D, Secretariat compiled a background 
study on disparities in educational participation with regard 
among u^her things to socio-economic hdckground of students 
(O.E.C.D., 1971). 

Data on ^locio-economic disparities were available for 
seven O.E.C.D* countries Denmark, France* Germany, the 
Netherlands, Norw England and the United States. As far as 
secondary education is concerned, the following statistics illus- 
trate the occurrence of disparities. In ^ oe, participation 
at secondary level is approaching 100 per cent, hut great socio- 
economic disparities exist between the various tracks and pro- 
grai^es. In the colleges d*enseignement jg^r^ral (C.E.G.), chil- 
dren from homes of professionals and executives have participa- 
tion rates of only 20 to 30 per cent as compared with 60 to 80 per 
ctot in the classical streams of the more-highly regarded lyc^es . 
According to a German study reported in "Die hOhere Schule", stu- 
dents whose parents were themselves ur^iversity graduates increased 
their representation in the 9-year gymnasium from less than 10 per 
cent at the heginiiing of the nine-year course to 35 per cent in 
the graduating class. Workers (not foremen and skilled workers) 
decreased from 31 to 2 per ce'^t. in the Netha.'inds, the ratio 
of admissions among 12-year-olas to the academic secondary schools 
increased over a iive-year period from 45 to 67 p|r cent in the 
upper stratum, but only from 4 to 7 per cent in the lower stratum. 
A study in England by Westergaard and Little (O.E.C.D., 1967) 
shows that among 11-13-year-old boys bom in the late 1930* s, 
62 per cent with professional and managerial background had been 
to grammar school as compared with only 7 per cent of those ^ose 
parents were unskilled workers. By the age of 17, 43 per cent of 
the former group and only 1.5 "^er cent of the latter group were 
still at grammar school. 

The 1971 0*E*C*D« survey contains a section which, country 
by country, presents the relationship between the socio-economic 
distribution of university students as compared with the same 
distribution among male workers. By entering these statistics 
into a diagram that presents the percentages of participation by 
student background and composition of the labour force at two 
points in time one can get a picture of the extent to which 
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changes In participation in higher education have taken place. 
The report expresses the caveat that this type of representation 
does not take into account shifts in social class distribution 
over time. Since in the more inaustrialised countries there is a 
tendency towards an increase in the managerial and professional 
groups and a decrease in the number of manual vrorkers, the change 
might seem to widen the gap because of a considerable increase in 
upper strattM and the slight decrease in the lower one. All the 
O.E.C.0. 1970 statistics, like most statistics available from 
other surveys, are limited to participation by the crude index of 
socio-economic status. In ti Ing to advance explanations for the 
differences in participation the 1970 report points out: "The 
relationship between socio-economic factors and school participa- 
tion may be not so much an economic relationship as one v^ch ac- 
coimts for differences in life styles and mobility aspirations." 
( op. cit. . p* 80). 

4. A Canadian survey 

An extensive survey, with the aim of elucidating the 
school's role in career decisions, has been conducted by Breton 
(1970 a-b) under the auspices of the Canadian Department of Labor 
and the Provincial Departments of Education. The^ general theory be- 
hind the study is briefly this: Career decisions^ taken by students 
are determined by internalised opportunities, socio-economic cir- 
cumstances and, not least, by subjective circumstances related to 
their own values, attitudes and identity feeling. Amoiig the latter 
factors the most important are those that have to do with the stu- 
dent's having decided v^ether the course of events is under his 
own control or uxider that '^f someone else or is determined by 
quite impersonal influeiBBes. The "conceptual self-system" is the 
tool the youngster applies in his career decisions v&ich can be 
regaled as testings of self-hypotheses. Attitudes towards the 
self and the future ^ch contribute to moulding career goals are J 
(1) attitudes towards one's own identity; (2) sense of personal 
control over future events; (3) anxiety about finding a job; 
(4) independence in decision-making; (5) vocational competence 
or preparation for vocational decision-making; and (6) attitudes 
towards work and achievement* 

The general approach in the Breton survey therefore was to 
relate career decision-making both to objective background factors 
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and to sub;]ective ones. The background factors were; parental 
occupational status, parental education, size of community of 
residence, region of the country, linguistic affiliation, size 
of family, birth order and problems of authority in family. Ethnic 
and religious affiliations were excluded. 

As has already been said, the survey focused mainly on the 
school's role in career decisionwnaking. The school as a social 
system was regarded as probably the "single most important inf- 
luence on the career d6velo|»nents of adolescents" ( op.cit .. p«7)« 
Breton points out that one of the primary functions of the school 
is "to serve as an agency of allocation with resj^ect to the socio-* 
economic structure" (og^cit. , p«3)« The survey takes into parti-* 
cular account the effects on students' career decisions caused by 
school organisation (the structure of the curriculum, the nvmber 
and nature of programmes), the evaluation of students and diversity 
of opportunity. 

A random national sample was taken of 145 ^ 817 high-school 
students from all four grades. The full sample was used for 
measures of school characteristics based on aggregate student 
reponses, A weighted sub-sample was used for most of the analyses. 
All the relationships established between independent and dependent 
variables were controlled for ability, socio-economic background 
and language • In studying the effect of background factors and 
subjective factors on career decisions, Breton used Coleman's 
Multivariate Index (Coleman, 1966) • 

The school affects the career decisions through programmes 
such as "practical" versus ''academic", or by designing some pro- 
grammes as "preparation for post-secondary education" whereas 
others are "terminal". Since the structure of programmes in the 
school serves as a means of stratification that, by and large, 
corresponds to the prestige stratification in society at large, 
thv mobility between programmes, the number of prograimnes, and 
thereby the' flexibility of offerings, are of great importance* 

As could be expected, socio-economic origin was closely 
related to the aspiration for education* Thus, plans to stay on 
in high school until graduation were 14 per cent more frequent 
among students from higher than from lower socio-economic strata* 
Social class tends to have a much stronger effect on the more able 
than the less able students as far as the desire to go on to post- 
secondary education is concerned. Socio-economic status tends to 
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have a sizeable effect on plans even If attitudes are controlled 
for m the statistical calculations. Educational plans are 
strongly associated with parental education. This Is more marked 
In students* plans to enter post-secondary education than with 
intentions simply to complete high school. £ven when parental 
occupational status and ability were continued for, the associa- 
tion remained relatively strong. 

A very important factor in student career planning is that 
some programmes are terminal whereas others are structured to pre- 
pare for education beyond secondary school. These two programmes 
are, for the rest, in many cases combined, so that one academic 
programme is terminal whereas the other is university-preparing. 
Breton shows that programmes of study are ranked by the students 
in terms of their attractiveness - for example, the prestige at- 
tached to them or the ability they are said to require. The stu- 
dent self-concept v^ich is determined partly by his social back- 
ground is therefore acting as an intermediate variable that helps 
to make the curriculum or individual programmes part of the strati- 
fication system of the school. Another contribution to this 
stratification is the teacher expectation as to the kind of stu- 
dents best suited to these more highly-regarded programmes. The 
academic non-terminal programme had the highest rating among 
teachers. Kulti-programme schools tended to attract more students 
from the lower socio-economic class than schools that offered only 
a single academic programme. 

5. Home background and school performance 

a) Various types of home variables 

Extensive survey research conducted during the last few 
decades has identified a large number of social variables that 
are associated with educational career. Most of these, however, 
are distal and not proximal indices of how social background ac- 
tually works. Social class, for instance, is a very crude over- 
all backgroimd index. It is a composite of economic, status, and 
qualification measurements. It does not tell us in a concrete 
a particular child from a particular s^ial stratvun is 
treated by his parents or what kinds of psychological processes 
are acting as barriers against success in education. Hence, most 
of the research reported in this chapter has to be regarded as an 
attempt to obtain an overfall descriptive picture and to identify 
major relevant independent variables. 
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We are, therefore » far away from the stage v^en we can 
begin to analyse causally how the variables act and interact. 
The vivid debate , for example, that followed the publication of 
the so-called Coleman report (Coleman, et al. , 1966, Hosteller Sc 
Moynihan, 1971) shows what difficulties are encountered in, for 
instance, disentangling the ^'effects'* of home background and 
school resources in accounting for individual differences in stu- 
dent achievement. In his comments on a series of papers given at 
a United States Office of Education conference on the effect of 
the teacher (Office of Education, 1970), Coleman suggests that 
longitudinal data should be employed to reduce the enormous prob- 
lem of separating effects due to student and school differences 
( op. cit. , p« 175). 

In an article on dimensions of inequality, Tretheway 
(Fensham, 1970) distinguishes between the following groups of 
social variables that survey research conducted so far has shown 
to be more or less correlated with educational opportunity; 

1. Family-related variables, such as socio-economic status, 
income, parental education and parental attitudes to- 
wards education. 

2. Neighbourhood variables, such as geographical location 
and the subculture of the neighbourhood community. 

3. Ethnic variables, such as levels of education open to 
or aspired to by different ethnic groups. 

4. Religious variables, such as education open to or 
aspired to by different religious groups. 

3. School-related variables, such as school facilities, 
teacher competence^ programmes available. 

6. Peer group variables, such as attitudes of age-mates to 
schooling, teachers and authority. 

He could have added sex as one further dimension of in- 
equality, since in roost countries there are considerable sex dif- 
ferences in educational participation and these are to the dis- 
advantage of girls. 

In the collection of studies edited by Fensham (1970), most 
of these variables have been investigated in terms of their cor- 
relation with access to education and school performance. This 
grouping of variables can be said to serve the heuristic purpose 
of showing %rtiat the major dimensions of inequalities are. In the 
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Federal Republic of Germany, the girl who comes from a farm and 
whose family is Catholic has become proverbial because of her low 
participation in academic secondary education. 

When trying to bring out the implications for future re- 
search and policy so far as the influence of the school is con- 
cerned, Gagn£ (0E,1970) outlines a model of the educational process 
which, apart from genetic constitution, distinguishes between two 
types of "input" varial)les - proximal and distal. The former are 
defined as "those huiran actions vAiich transform distal input vari- 
ables into proximal inputs". The latter comprise home environment, 
community, peer culture, and school resources. Gagn^ points out 
that the major difficulty in interpreting the results of the many 
surveys that have been published is that "they deal with distal 
and correlated measures, and fail to use proximal measures" ( op. 
cit. . p. 170). This applies to opportunities provided by both 
the home and the school. Socio-economic status as a measure of 
home opportunities is such a crude distal measure because it does 
not provide any close or accurate description of vdiat actually 
happens with the child in the home, v^at positive actions are 
taken by the parents in bringing the child up and preparing or 
not preparing him for school entry* Similarly, measures of school 
resources such a$ laboratory facilities or teacher competence do 
not tell us very much of "those human actions vdiich transform the 
raw materials of input into opportunities for learning ... Seldom 
do we find ... measures of process ^ich are direct, in the sense 
that they indicate the nature of teacher activities" (ib^)« 

In commenting upon the United States Office of Education 
conference at i^ch several of the studies to which Gagn^ referred 
were presented, Coleman (0£, 1970) takea the same position. The pre- 
sent data sources do not provide very much information about yihat 
kind of specific factors are conducive to changes in student 
achievement* Coleman also points out that research programmes, 
if they are to be useful as part of the knc^wledge basis for policy 
decisions, should be designed with respect to the actual problems 
on which these decisions have to be taken. He points out that 
problems pex*taining, for instance, to teacher selection may not 
be answered within the same research programme as problems related 
to teacher behaviour in the classroom. The same, it seems to me, 
applies to problems of establishing greater equality of educational 
opportunity. For a long time, the policy implications of consis* . 
tent research findings of social class difference in participation 
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in secoxMary and tertiary education were construed as lying mainly 
in the economic field* Since the most tangible difference between 
social classes was economic means, the solutions to inequalities 
in educational participation were therefore sought in providing 
grants or other instruments of financial support for students who 
came from backgrounds with low participation rates, 

Now» after it has been found that economic steps to equalise 
opportunities for formal accessibility do not have the desired 
effect » attention is being dram to the proximal or process vari- 
ables - that iSy how» exactly I children in the different social 
strata are brought up and what kind and amount of "preparation" 
for entry into the regular schools is being provided in the various 
types of home* 

During the 1930 *s and 60*s> many studies and national in- 
quiries in Great Britain attempted to relate both participation 
and scholastic performance to a wide range of social variables. 
In this context, reference must be made particularly to Glass 
(1954), Banks (1955), Floud et al. (1956), Eraser (1959), Halsey 
(1961), Douglas (1964) and to the reports of surveys carried out 
by various Royal Commissions, such Early Leaving (tf,M«S«0«, 
1954), the Crowther Report (H.M.S.o., 1959), the Robbins Report 
(H*M«S,0., 1965), the Newsom Report (H«M*&^,..1962jL^d the 
Plowden Report (H*M«S*0*, 1^7)* A comprehensive survey of rele- 
vant statistics and research findings from all 0«E«C«D« Member 
countries was presented at the earlier-mentioned 0,E,C,D, Policy 
Conference on Educational Growth in 1970* 

b) Three ma^or studies 

i) The Fraser study 

From all the above work, we would here single out the in- 
vestigation conducted by Elisabeth Fraser, Home Environment and 
the School (1959), particularly because it was the first major 
study in y/hich an attaint was made to relate the total effect of 
the home environment, not Just some kind of socio-economic index, 
to scholastic performance. Nearly all the other investigators, 
both prior to her study and after, limited '^eaiselves to some kind 
of easily available index of parental occupational status or par- 
ental education or to some kind cf socio-economic classification 
(mostly in upper, middle and lower class). No previous study. 
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therefore, provided such an extensive "coverage** of the home 
milieu as hers, which also Included a series of relevant psycho- 
logical variables. 

The Fraser investigation comprised 406 Aberdeen students 
ii^o had been transferred from primary schools to 10 different 
secondary schools and ndio were followed from the age of 12 1/2 to 
13 1/2. Tvo intelligence tests and one attainment test in Eng- 
lish were administered* Home environment was assessed by personal 
interviews with the parents • Four aspects of the environment were 
considered in these interviews: (1) cultural (parental education 
and parental reading habits); (2) material (income, parental oc- 
cupation, family size, living space); (3) attitudinal (parental 
attitude, including encouragement, towards the child's educational 
and vocational career); and (4) the degree of abnormality in home 
background (for example, the general quality of home, whether or 
not it was **broken", if the mother went out to work, and so on). 

Scaled school marks were used as the main criterion of 
scholastic achievement • Since the students were spread over 10 
schools and, within the schools, were in different streams, steps 
had to be ^aken to equalise the marks. This was done over IQ« 
Each environmental indicator was correlated, both with IQ and the 
criterion of scholastic attainment. Finally, a multiple correla- 
tion between all the indicators, IQ and school marks was computed. 
The findings are shown in Table 4:11. 

Since parental occupation was categorised and not scaled 
a correlation could not be confuted between occupational category 
and IQ and the criterion. Both variables were, however, closely 
related to parental occupation. The same applied to abnormality 
in the home background. 

It should be noted that parental encouragement (a typical 
**process variable" for t^ch the quest has been sti^^ig in recent 
years among educational researchers) correlates much higher with 
both IQ and scholastic attainments than any of the other environ- 
mental variables. Later, Dave (1963) and Wolf (1964) have been 
able to show that psychological variables characterising support- 
ing action by parents correlate very highly with test scores (in- 
telligence and achievement). It should also be noted that all 
environmental indicators tend to correlate higher with scholastic 
performance than with IQ, which reflects among other things that 
their are all loaded with non-cognitive factors. Finally, one 
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Table 4:11 

Correlations between Environmental Indicators 
on the one hand and IQ and School Marks on the 
other among Secondary School Students in Abei*deen 



Environmental indicator 


IQ 


Criterion (scaled 
school marks) 


Parental education 


' .42 


.49 


Parental book reading 


.28 


.33 


Parental magazine and 
newspaper reading 


.58 


.40 


Income 


.35 


. .44 


Family size 


- .40 


- .46 


Living space 


.36 


.45 


Parental attitude towards 
education 


.30 


.39 


Parental encouragement 


.60 


.66 


General impression of home 


.39 


.46 


All environmental indicators 






(multiple correlation) 


.69 


.75 



I Source t Fraser, 1939; n = 408* 

i should observe that indicators of material conditions do not cor- 

I relate lower than those that measure psychological processes* 

I Fraser draws the following conclusions **There is little 

I doubt that if some account were taken of a child's home background 

when trying to forecast his future scholastic success p this would 
add to the predictive efficiency of intelligence and other stan- 
dardised tests** ( op. cit« > p« 73)* However, she stops short of 
recommending that social indicators shot:ld be used as predictors 
to improve the accxiracy of secondary school selection procedures* 
It is interesting to observe that several psychologists \tho regard 
it as part of their professional function to recommend improved 
techniques for prediction come to realise at a certain point that 
such improvements can make explicit underlying values that they 
have not been aware of* They then hesitate to advocate them* In 
this particular casSt the task was to discover how social factors 
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might operate to handicap children in their educational career. 
Social handicap, then, was seen as a correlation between perfor- 
mance and social background *^en inborn intelligence was kept 
under control. The fact that a crude measure of supporting action 
on the part of the parents correlated as high as .60 with IQ casts 
some doubt on the conception of the educability handicap as some- 
thing related to inherited intelligence (cf. Jensen, 1969). 

ii) Australian studies 

In the earlier-quoted collection of studies on inequalities 
in education edited by Fensham (1970), one of the contributors, 
F.J. Hunt, points out: "Unequal participation in education is 
probably the most comprehensively surveyed social aspect of educa- 
tion and inequalities have been revealed in every society that has 
been studied, and in relation to a wide range of other variables** 
( op. cit ., p. 42). 

In Australia several surveys have been conducted with the 
primary aim of elucidating the social determinants of educational 
inequalities and others have revealed such Inequalities as a by- 
product. Himt mentions some exanrples in his contribution, and 
five relevant empirical studies are presented in subsequent con- 
tributions to Fensham^s (1970) book. From these sources we learn, 
for instance, that metropolitan and rural areas differ substan- 
tially in participation. A survey in Victoria showed that around 
1960, 22 per cent of the metropolitan children remained in the 
secondary school in the matriculation year as compared with 11 per 
cent of the rural children. Ethnicity turned out to be another 
factor of importance. Only 1 per cent of the Australian-bom 
youth had less than 6 years of education as compared with 24 per 
cent of the immigrated youth. Among the immigrants wide differ- 
ences were found in terms of completion of secondary schooling. 
Whereas 20 per cent of British immigrants had completed secondary 
school, only 6 per cent of immigrants of Greek and 3 per cent of 
those of Italian background had reached this far (Fensham, 1970), 
Radford (1962) has carried out a survey that elucidates the rela- 
tionship between schooling and occupationhl status of parents. 
Unskilled and semi-skilled wrkers, ^ accounted for 33 per cent 
of the population, contributed only 8 per cent of the university 
entrants. The figures were exactly the reverse for the pro- 
fessional and hi^er administrative occupations. 
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Another survey was carried out in five secondary schools 
in the Melbourne area. They were selected in a way that would 
bring out certain contrasting features with regard to enrolment 
and resources. Two were independent schools - one a prestige- 
loaded school with an established tradition of educating distin- 
guished people for public life, pjiother similar but with more mo- 
dest resources - and the three remaining schools were governmental 
high schools drawing their students from quite different areas. 
One of them had dilapidated premises but a '*strortg corporate 
spirit" and recruited its students from a "good" area. All of 
these schools v/ere compared in terms of finance, teacher quality, 
class size and so on, and , on the basis of a combination of quality 
measurements, the author arrived at the following conclusion: 

"«.• a child will have the best chance of academic success 
If he is sent to a major independent school, almost as good a 
chance if he goes to a well-established government high school in 
a good area, and a worst chance at a northern or inner * suburban 
high school 

These outcomes reflect to a very high extent the socio- 
economic differences between the areas of location so it is not 
possible to establish to vAiat extent the schools themselves had 
contributed to differences in quality of their end-products. The 
survey suggests that the "metropolitan schools are merely per- 
petuating existing inequalities" (Pensham, 1970, p. 82). 

iii) A British follow-up study 

The Population Investigation Committee in England initiated 
a study in 1945 that was primarily focused on the maternal care 
provided to infants* Data collection began in 1946 and in order 
to secure a representative sample of newborn children it was de- 
cided to include all those bom during the first week of March 
that year. Illegitimate and twin children were excluded. To ob- 
tain adequate sub-groups, all the children of non-manual workers 
and farm labourers and only a quarter of the children v^ose parents 
were manual workers or self-employed were included* After the 
initial data had been collected, among other things by means of 
home interviews^ with the mothers, it was decided to carry out a 
follow-up study of the influence of pre-school conditions on sub- 
sequent attainments in regular school. 
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The director of the study, J.W.B. Douglas, published a 
report on the educational careers of the 19^6 group until the age 
of 15, i.e. until the end of compulsory school attendance (Douglas, 
1964). He intends to follow the group for another period long 
enough to cover its entire Cdieer in formal education. The over- 
all ob;jective of the 1964 study was to investigate the extent to 
%^ch children in England were given the opportunity to develop 
their abilities to the full. When the 1944 Education Act was 
passed 9 equality of educational opportunity was conceived of as 
something primarily pertaining to secondary education. But Douglas 
emphasises that primary education should also be considered in 
this respect. 

Most of the information needed for Douglas* follow-up in- 
vestigation was collected with the help of teachers in the primary 
and preparatory schools. They provided information relating to: 

a) absences from school and reasons for them; 

b) children's behaviour in school and attitudes to work; 

c) intelligence and achievement test scores at the age of 

8 and 11 (82 per cent of the sample had complete records 

of these); 

and 

d) parental interest in the child's progress in school 
work. 

The school doctors provided health information, and so did 
health visitors who once a year paid visits to the homes of the 
children included in the sample. The latter were also able to 
collect information on family and home circumstances and on par- 
ental educational aspirations. The Local Educational Authorities 
provided data about the ll-i- examinations. 

The independent schools were left out of the enquiry into 
selection for secondary education simply because their students 
were not part of the competition for places in the state secondary 
schools. On this account one could expect them to have a lower 
threshold of admission, and this actually proved to be the cases 
the 90 per cent range of T scores (iirtiere 50 was the mean and 10 
the standard deviation) for the grammar fcchools was 54-68, a& 
compared with 40-^6 for the independent schools. 
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Perhaps the most spectacular feature of thir research is 
the opportunity it gives to investigate the* influence on the 
school career ox parental attitudes and encouragement during very 
early childhood, A series of psychological variables measuring 
parental attitudes and aspirations were included, Douglas ( op, 
cits., p. 39)fWith ample Justification, makes the statement: "There 
is much evidence to show that the care of intelligent and under- 
standing parents in the early years gives background and meaning 
to what is learned" later at school. 

As has been said, the mothers' aspirations were assessed by 
health visitors. The children with mothers who wanted them to go 
to gramnar school got U per cent more places than would be 
estpected from test scores alone. On the other hand, children 
-whose mothers wanted them to go to a secondary modem school had 
no less than 60 per cent fewer places in grammar school than could 
be predicted from test scores. Another indicator of parental 
Interest in the child's school education was whether the fatter 
Visited the school to discuss his progress with the teacher. Such 
interest was shown by 32 per cent of middle-class and 12 per cent 
of woriciag-class fathers. 40 per cent of the working-class 
children whose fathers took an interest in their iprogress went to 
grammar school, as compared with only 10 per cent of those whose 
fathers evidenced no such interest. 

In the Douglas report, the classification by social status 
was based on parental social occupation and education. 1**^ divid- 
ing line lay between nonnnanual (middle-class) workers and manual 
workers. This line proved to be "semi-permeable": only 5 per cent 
moved up and 3 per cent moved down during the long period that 
the fcllow-up covered. "Upper middle-^class" children were those 
v^se parei|ts had a mlddle-KSlass background and had gone to a secon- 
dary school. A "lower middle-class" background meart that the 
parents had either a middle-class background or a secondary educa- 
tion. "Upper manual working class" was defined as a milieu where 
at least one of the parents had a middle-class backgroiand or went 
to secondary school. "Lower manual workli»g class" conQ)rised those 
cases ^ere both parents had working-class background and had not 
gone to secondary school. As can be seen from Table 4:12, social 
class turned out to be closely related to psychological variables 
conducive to grammar school entrance. 
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Table 4:12 

Transfer to Gr^wM^ar School by Social Class. 
Parental Interest and Aspirations 





Middle-class 


Manual worker 




Upper 


Lower 


Upper 


Lower 


Interest in child's 
progress 




22% 


11% 


5% 


Desires grammar school 
place 


13% 


13% 


58% 


49% 


Late school leaving 
wished 


78% 


41% 


22% 





Source; J.W.B. Douglas, 1964 



As mentioned above* the children were given achiev^ent 
and intelligence tests at the age of 8 and 11 respectively. The 
differences in average score between social classes increased 
significantly from 8 to 11. 

Leaving aside the children kAio went to independent schools* 
54 per cent of the children from the upper middle-class and 11 per 
cent from the lower working-class were admitted to grammar schools. 
Had l^e independent schools been included, this inequality would 
have been even more marked. As has been shown in other surveys 
(see, e.g., Husen and Boalt, 1968), social background is of little 
or no importance among children who intellectually score at the 
top; but in the IQ range 110-120 social class strongly ffects 
the chances of being selected for an academic type of secondary 
education. The more selective the 3yst«n, the slirmner the chances 

for lower-class students • Douglas shows that when grammar school 
places are in short supply, this does not greatly affect l^e 
chances of middle-class children being selected; such competition* 
however* weighs strongly against working-class children. Those 
\itiO lived in areas with a poor supply of grammar school places got 
48 per cent fewer than an eqiiivalent group (in ability) of upper 
middle-class children. 

V/hereas most previous studies of social bias in the school 
system had focused on selection for and in secondary education, 
Do\iglaB was able to show how it ai.A'eady operates in primary 
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education. Ivhen the children were 10 years old, their teachers 
were asked to rate them on a five-point scale from "very hard- 
working" to "lazy". The "top rating was given to 26 per cent of 
the children of upper middle-class, 17 per cert of lower middle, 
11 per cent of upper working-class and ? per cent of lower working- 
class. The interesting thing here is not whether ^se^ ratings 
were "objective" or not, hut the very fact that the teachers per- 
ceived the children of various social status differently. Since 
teachers » Judgements are the basis for promotion, grouping practices 
such as "streaming" and transfer to further education, they become 
of great importance in the child's educational career. 

Middle-class children tended to go to primary schools 
\d.1ha good record for getting places in grammar schools. Thus, 
4A per cent of upper middle-class children went to primary schools 
from \^ich 31 per cent or more v/ent on to grammar schools. The 
corresponding figure for the lower-class was only 16 per cent. 
Interestingly enough, the test scores improved from the age of 8 
to 11 for children viho went to primary schools with a good record 
for grammar school admission; but they deteriorated for those v^o 
went to primary schools with a poor record in this respect. What 
is even more noteworthy is that those vrtio wenc to primary schools 
with a good record (31 per cent or more admitted to grammar school) 
obtained 20 per cent iflOr? places in grammar schools than could be 
predicted from their test scores. The revertre happened for those 
who went to schools with a poor recc"Hi (10 per cent or les ^ i- 
mitted). They got per cent fewer places than predicted ix-om 
their test scores. ^ = — 

A spfecial study was conducted on 491 children who at the 
age of 8 were already streamed in A- and B- strea and for whom 
there were complete sets of test scores for the c^^s of 8 and 11. 
The annual change of stream was about 2 per cent, which showed 
that the system by no means was as flexible as those who designed 
it and the teachers think it is (cf. Jackson, 1965). Children 
from a working-clasa background were usually allocated to the 
B-stream, v^ereas ouildren with a middle-class backgrotind were 
more frequently allocated to the A-stream than would have been 
predicted from their respective test scores. Those of mediocre 
ability who were allocatea to the A-stream tended to improve their 
scores from 8 to 11, which rr> uced the spread of scores in thei___ 
A-stream. 
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The quality of maternal care was also related to streaming 
and the report shows that conditions of upbringing during pre- 
school age are highly correlated with the early school career 
(Table 4:13). 

Table 4:13 



Number (in per cent) of Children with poor 
Maternal Care by Stream and Test Score 



Intelligence 
at 8 (T-score) 


I * 

Upper stream 


Lower* stream 


41-45 






42 


^6^48 


t 


12 


20 


49-51 




15 


36 


52- 




10 


13 



Breton (1970b) has shown that the secondary school serves 
as a social class stratifier by the way it allocates students to 
different programmes or tracks. The same effect is brought about 
by place Pllocations for students ^o compete for entry to grammar 
and teclnical schools. From the upper middle-class 14 times as 
many went to grammar schools as to technical schools, whereas the 
ratio for the lower manual working-class was 2:1, 

School-leaving age was also related to social background, 
and Table 4:14 shows how considerably the percentage who left 
school at the age of 15 compulsory school attendance^ ex- 

pired) diffet*ed betwi.en the four social classes. 

Table 4:14 



Number of School-Leavers (in per cent) 
by Social Class and Test Score 





Middle 


class 


Manual workims class^ 


Test score 


Upper 


Lower 


Upper 


Lower 


- 54 


36 


73 


80 


89 


61 - 


1 


3 


3 


13 


All secondary 
school students 


17 


46 


62 


77 
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Douglas sums up his findings on selection for secondary 
education In the following statement ( op« clt« . p. 122): 

"Comparing children of equal measured ability at eleven, 
those from upper middle classes get three times as many selective 
school places as those from tht slower manual » more than twice as 
many as those from upper manual, and one and a half times as many 
as those from lower middle class.** 

Professor Glass states In his Introduction to this report 
( (^. olt. t p. XIX) s 

"Beginning with handicaps, in the sense of having poorer 
physical and cultural environment, the children suffer an intensi- 
fication of disadvantages, relative to the middle class children, 
during their primary school years. If they lj.ve in poor housing 
conditions, they may well attend schools with a low record of 
success at the 11+ examination. Those who are least well cared 
for fine themselves allocated to the lower streams at school and 
their school performance will tend to conform accordingly." 

Follow-up studies ovQr a longer period of time, including 
pre^school years, are of particular interest if one wants to 
establish causal relationships between background factors and 
school attainments. This longitudinal investigation by Douglas 
is without doubt the most important so far of such studies that 
have focused on social background and educational opportunity. 
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Chapter 3 



POLICY IMPLICATIONS OF RESEARCH ON EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 
AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND 



INTRODUGTORY OBSERVATIONS 

The previous chapters were an attempt to review a selection 
of the more important investigations that have been made into the 
relationship between educational opportunity and attainment on 
the one hand and social background on the other. This chapter 
focuses on the policy recommendations implicit in the findings 
reviewed and briefly discusses strategies by vdiich they might be 
implemented. ' 

Before attempting to foiinulate specific recommendations » 
we should 9 however » briefly examine two principles that have been 
of pervading iiaportance in our analysis of such concepts as 
"talent" and "equality of educational opportunity" since these 
are fundamental to all the .policy recommendations we shall be de- 
scribing later. 

1. In dealing with the concept of "ability" in Chapter 2 
and the utilisation of talent in Chapter 3, we could not avoid 
bringing up the heredity-environment controversy. A dogmatic 
hereditary an view runs counter to the optimistic philosophy that 
ought to guide every educational endeavour, namely that planned 
and/or systematic actions, irrespective of t^ether they go under 
the label of upbringing and/or of teaching, can bring about con- 
siderable and worth^^ile changes in children of school age. These 
changes relate to both the cognitive-intellectual and the affec- 
tive domains. As we have already seen, research hitherto has 
focused almost entirely on the question of how much scholastic 
aptitude can be attributed to heredity and how much to environment. 
The attiWde taken in this book is that educational policy-making 
must be based on the view that the environmental factors are of 
overriding importance. Accordingly, the researcher wants to 
find out the extent to y^tilch scholastic attainments can be modified 



by planned action must begin by investigating how modifications 
can be brought about by environmental influences in general and 
scholastic ones in particular. 

There is yet another special reason why the educational 
researcher should adopt this strategy. Attempts both in survey 
and experimental research to study relevant environment in- 
fluences, such as home backgroimd, on cognitive development during 
pre-school and school age have for a long time been less than 
satisfactory* Researchers have mainly concentrated on what are 
now called "frame variables" (the over-all, static socio-economic 
structure), virtiereas "process variables", such as mother-child re- 
lationship and language training at home, have been neglected or 
completely avoided because of a lack of appropriate means to mea- 
sure them. The yardsticks that have been employed are very crude 
ones; in most cases they have been socio-economic indices, such 
as parental education or occupational status. Now that researchers 
have begun to measure process variables, such as family interac- 
tions, parental language training ^d help given to the child to 
cope with the requirements in the regular school, amazingly high 
correlations have been obtained between home environment and scho- 
lastic performance* 

Thus, the more successfully one can measure relevant en-> 
vironmental variables that account for individual differences in 
school achievement, the greater the proportion of observed scho- 
lastic differences that can be attributed to environmental varia- 
tions. Thi^ means that what is left unaccounted for after we have 
covered as nnich as possible of what is tangible can be said to be 
due to "heredity**. An educational researcher t^o, like Jensen 
(1969)9 sets out to make a case for heredity begins at the wrong 
end of the problem* 

2* Recent large-scale survey research has accumulated an 
overwhelming body of evidence to show that both betwe en-student 
and between-school differences in achievements have to be accounted 
for by factors that are endemic in the over-all socio-economic 
structure of society* Thus, in trying to evaluate what is achieved 
by individual students, schools or school systems, one consistently 
finds that the major portion of tliese differences ara attributable 
to out-of-school factors* For a long time it has been almost a 
professional disease among educator<> to regard school education 
as though it operated in a social vacuum and to disregard the 
incfinxpatibilities between school and society* This attitude 
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provides a very efficient defence mechanism against demands for 
educational change that would bring the educational system into 
line with changes in society at large 

All this said, there is (thankfully) a growing realisation 
that educational reforms oust be co-ordinated with social and eco- 
nomic reforms. Indeed, it is impossible to establish "better 
equality of opportimity in the educational system without its being 
established previously or simultaneously in the over-all prevail- 
ing social system. To give only one, albeit a pretty substantial, 
quotation in support of this assertion, let me recall a statement 
made in the working document for the 33rd session of the Interna- 
tional Conference on Education in 1971 » vrtiere the main topic was 
"The Social Background of Students and their Chance of Success at 
School". In speUing out the general principles for educational 
policy, it said (p. 35): With the best will in the world « the 
education authorities cannot tackle th e problems at the root* Un- 
wrplovment. inadequate nay, housing conditions, maln utrition and 
lamentable standards of health call for economic and social mea- 
sures . 

In the light of the results of national and international 
surveys, one has begun to reformulate the liberal conception of 
equality of educational opportunity. The core of the problem is 
Kdiether equality should be seen to apply at the starting point or 
as an end term. To state it more precisely: Do we want to give 
everybody an equal formal opportunity of access to education, or 
do we vant everybody to perform more equally? The tMO possible 
answers to this question will condition someKrtiat different poli- 
cies for implementation. If one wants to establish formal equality 
on entry to the regular educational system and throughout its 
various stages, then the major goal of educational policy should 
be to provide free access into a system *diich, at least during 
compulsory school age, is structurally unified. If, on the other 
hand, the goal is to reduce differences in performance, equality 
in formal treatment is not enough* Differentiated treatment so 
as to provide compensatory education for the socially disadvan- 
taged pupils will also have to be considered - in other words, 
treatment should not be equal and the aim should be to establish 
greater equality in the outcomes of education. 
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1, SPECIFIC STRATEGIES 



Strategies for bringing about greater equality of educa- 
tional opportunity can be brought to bear at three distinct 
levels: (a) at pre-school age; (b) on the school as an institu- 
tion; and (c) during the post-school period, for example through 
recurrent education. These were discussed at length by the 
C,E.R,I,/O.E.C.D, Strategy Group(l) in its 1970 and 1971 meetings 
\rtiich we hope to see reported in 1972. In the meantime, it is 
perhaps useful to examine some of their more specific policy im- 
plications, 

a) Pre-school education 

It follows from our reasoning at the beginning of the 
chapter that pre-school education needs to be moved up on the list 
of priorities. Steps taken to establish formal equality of op- 
portunity are futile if, as an outcome of substantial differences 
in social background, the students enter regular school with 
widely different cultural assets. Recent studies of early child- 
hood experiences and the socialisation of cognitive modes in chil- 
dren, as well as longitudinal studies of intellectual development, 
have all been confirming the importance of home background in the 
child's ability to succeed in regular school. Previously, the 
emphasis was on how cultural deprivation suffered by children 
from minority or lower-class homes was related to their chances 
of getting into the formal educational system and succeeding 
there. More recently, the focus of attention has shifted to the 
processes that mediate between the individual and his env^ronm^ent, 
particularly during pre-school age. Relevant illustrations of 
this are given, for example, by Bernstein's research on language 
development, by Hess and his associates* work on cultural depriva- 
tion, and Bloom and his associates* on the stability of individual 
differences over various time-spans up to the age of 18. 

Realisation of the importance of language developmen t; and 
the communication style at home (i.e. whether it is verbally 
•^restricted** or »* elaborated**) and its ia^act on the develtipment 



(1) The C.E.R.I./O.E.C.D. Strategy Group consists of policy-makers 
and experts from the O.E.C.D. Member coimtries. Its discus- 
sions are focused on educational policies and structures vdiich 
promote equality of educational opportunity. 
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of adequate cognitive styles of problea-solving, as veil as the 
modes that have been developed at home for dealing %rith outside 
stimuli and with preX/lems, has inspired the demand for nationwide » 
JjistltutionalisedrTpre-school education in several O.S.C.D. coun* 
tries* for instance in the Federal Republic of Germany and in 
Sweden* Limits of cost and time, however * woufd restrict the 
availability of such institutions to two years at most before the 
children enter regular school at the age of 5-7; hence » in the 
majority of cases » the first three or four years would still have 
to be spent at home or partly in day nurseries. By the age of 
kf however, a considerable proportion (peziiaps 30 per cent) of the 
differences in language skills have already developed. As was 
shown by Hetzer as long ago as the 1930«s, (^illdrm in Vienna from 
poor homes at the age of 2 wez^ already lagging several months 
behind those from more privileged homes in language development. 

Thus» in weighing pre-school against regular school educa- 
tion as a means of establishing increased equality * one should not 
expect pre-school institutions of a purely pedagogical character , 
like kindergartens y to achieve too much. On the other hand, we 
have evidence enough to show how important it is for the child 
to have an opportunity to participate in classes that put parti- 
cular stress on developing language skills * t^ch are part» after 
ally of the ''hidden middle-class curriculum** • 

Closely related to systematic provision for pre-school 
instruction* with or without built-in activities that aim parti- 
cularly at stimulating culturally deprived children* are attempts 
by various institutions to broaden such out-of-school experience 
as the child has had opportunity to acquire* It has repeatedly 
been found that children who grow up in big cities, and particu- 
larly in slum areas, are confined to a surprising extent to the 
block or the neighborhood where their families live* This limits 
the range of cultural experience and depresses the level of ambi- 
tion. A child ¥ho has never even seen the physical plant of an 
institution of higher learning* «Aio has never visited a library 
and who does not have even a vagi e idea of ndiat a theatre or a 
concert hall might look like* cannot be expected to want to par- 
ticipate in ndiatever is going on in such institutions. 

s-^:ffl^p^l #8_pertaining to the school as an institution 

Of the strategies for achieving improved equality of op- 
portunity that relate mainly to the educational system as such 
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and challenge certain Institutionalised features of the school, 
Coleman made a useful analysis in a wortilng paper for the second 
meeting of the C.E.R.I./O.E.C.D. Strategy Group(l) . He con- 
sidered these strategies under three main headings: 

i) Removal of selective procedures on admission : Increased 
access can be achieved by opening up the coiirses of 
study to an increased student population without com- 
petitive and/or selective ^procedures of admission. By 
Increasing the number of places and by removing hurdles 
such as entrance examinations or admission requirements 
in terms of marks obtained , social bias at the time of 
admission can be reduced or even removed, 
ii) Organisational meas^ **^ yimA d at allev^ t^-ti"^ and even^ 
tuallv removing rigi^tles In the st rue-fcure of the 
school system : All steps taken to abolish and/or post- 
pone an organisational differentiation in the system 
contribute to improved equality « Practices such as 
streaming and tracking (hiring a certain stage tend to be 
biased against lower^lass children - in the first place 
because the e'ducational aspiration In their homes rarely 
^jmft high as the academic track, and secondly because 
teachers tend to escpect less from these children « There 
is an^le evidence to show that the earlier organisational 
differentiation takes place the stronger is the social 
bias that goes into the selection procedwe for alloca- 
ting students to the various tracks. 
More specifically, the following strategies pertain to 
the structure of the educational system: 
a) The more flexible the system, i.e. the longer the 
options are kept open, the hl^er the degree of - 
equity* By avoiding decisive selection or forced 
choice at an early stage in the school career (for 
instance, by abolishing the. selection to the lower 
academic secondary school after a few years in the 
elementary school), one can secure a higher degree 
of participation from less privileged children. The 
ideal is -ttiat entry to the more demanding or "aca- 
demic" prograjMe could be granted at almost any stage 
after the student has reached a certain age. Blind 
alleys in the educational career cotild thereby be 
avoided. 

(1) Document Ci3lI/SG/71.01(roneotyped). 
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b) No sharp distinction should be made between a general 
academic and a vocational progranme* Such a distinc- 
tion is no longer Justified by pedagogical and/or 
ecoi^mic reasons. In a rapidly changing society , 
the trend is to serge the two types of programme* 

c) The programme at the upper secondary* and particu- 
larly at the post-secondary level* should allow for 
increased flexibility by being divided into "modules** 
or **packages" that could readily be combined Into 
different career^preparlng programmes. The modules 
or packages could thereby be assigned different 
points in a vocational career and thus become an in- 
tegral part of recurrent education. 

It is of great importance not tp introduce rigid* full- 
scale programmes and concomitantly different tracks too 
early In the school career because selection and/or 
allocation to such progr^nes or tracks alleys tends 
to anticipate future careers. 

iii) Teaching«*leaming strategies to improve instruction 

for the disadvantaged t Since equality is not now seen 
as being confined to access to education and its re- 
sources but aeins also greater opportunity to achieve 
at the same level as those who have grown up under 
privileged conditions, the teacher's problem is to 
designate certain groups who need special, and often 
additional, treatment. The common denominator for such 
treatment is individualised teaching within such socio- 
economie grot^s as have low participation rates 
and educati<mal att^ainments in common. We often forget, 
however, that as educators we are concerned with indi- 
vidual children and that differences within socio- 
economic groups are usually greater than between the 
groups themselves. If the goal is increased equality 
in terms of attainments and performance, and not only 
in terms of starting opportunities, certain additional 
measures have to be tskm. with those %dio lag behind, 
^se measures mostly mean modification of conventional 
Instruction (such as individiial tutoring, small group 
instruction, continuity of adult contact, modified cur^ 
riculum content) and better material resotirces. This 
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by no means implies a rigid single-track currlculimi. 
A comprehensive system is in the first place one which 
provides a flexible structure that tries to meet the 
needs of children from all mlks of life. 

The sorting and stratification feature of the school sys- 
tem* both at the primary and secondary level , should be de- 
emphasised. This means that the teaching and the certification- 
examination funptions of the school should be separated. The 
school should teach %diile society should examine. It is not up 
to the school to be a gate-keeper to vocational careers. It is 
not a primary function of the school to find out ^ihether the stu- 
dent has reached the competence tteeded for any particular voca- 
tion. This means 9 then» that the prime requirement for the school 
is evaluation of its teaching, not of its students. 

The school as an institution is in Coleman's words 
"infonoatlon-rich but action-poor*. One pedagogical implication 
of this is that docility easily becomes a goal in itself. Another 
is that premium is put on ttie ability to observe and to absorb 
verbalised knowledge^ ^ereas less in^rtance is attached to the 
ability to be active and to apply absorbed knowledge. In former 
days, young people were absorbed early into the adult world and 
had to learn early to assume responsibility. They had to begin 
supporting themselves after a few years at school and they began 
to work early with adults at home. Now they are kept outside the 
adult world in these and other respects, mainly because the adult 
world and the youth world in our con^lex society are kept separate 
by generally accepted institutional arrangements. Much of adult 
life is something that conteo^rary youth ex p e ri cn o oo only at 
second remove through the mass media. These observations ajpply 
also to the school. The reality for which the school allegedly 
prepares is presented through the printed and spoken word. In 
spite of fancy talk about "self-activity* and "independent work", 
it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the dominant attri- 
bute of the school is to communicate reality through abstract- 
verbal tools. The mastering of these instruments readily becomes 
an end unto itself. The pupil irtio masters the forms is rewarded, 
while the one yiho can master the practical real-life problems but 
not the verbal images through idiich "^ey are seen at school is 
not. 
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The verballstic feature of the school means a handicap 
for pupils- from homes v^ere the code of communication Is *'re- 
strlcted* Instead of "elaborated*** The more a verbally-mediated 
docility Is required I the greater the handicap* Conversely , the 
more "action-rich** a school Is, the greater Its chances of bring- 
ing Its culturally Impoverished pupils Into the **malnstream** « 

What can be done to make what goes on In the school more 
**functlonal**? The following two measures are proposed, but they 
would mean a reshaping of the school as an Institution* 

1) The school must give, particularly to teenagers, an 
opportunity to partake in meaningful tasks i^ere they 
have the chance to feel genuinely productive* This can 
be achieved by giving th^ responsibility for %#oxic that 
affects the welfare of their fellow human beings. It 
is only by making contributions to the adult community 
and by being treated as adults that they will learn 
adult roles* One could let all young people after the 
age of 14-13 experience vhat it means to accept the 
discipline Inherent in sharing with others the respon- 
sibility for carrying out major tasks. One should con- 
sider letting yoimg people of school age get work fH*ac- 
tlce in labour-intensive service sectors, such as child 
welfare or care of the sick and the old* 

11) The school should try to exploit the wealth of competence 
that exists in other public agencies and Institutions 
and in certain private enterprises by bringing it to bear 
on its instruction* Politicians, writers, administra- 
tors in local government and outstanding professionals 
all con^rise an untapped reservoir of experience and 
talent that could be put to use intermittently in school* 
FurthenK^'e, teachers could alternate between classrooms 
and other places of work and thereby become better edu- 
cators. Theirs is an occupation that is much more con- 
ducive than others to isolation and inbreeding* 

c) Recurrent education 

A system -for re-entry into formal education for those ¥ho 
have left it early is already being considered, at least in prin- 
ciple, by several European countries* This so-called **recurrent 
education** offers far greater possibilities for attaining a high 
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level of competence for the majority of students than does the 
dual or parallel systan with its fateful finality of early choice 
or selection* The launching of the idea of "recurrent education" 
is therefore a major response to the quest for increased flexi- 
bility and equality of structure and programmes. 

d) Reform of teacher education 

Several of the policy recoim&endations put forward in this 
chapter imply a reshaping of the conventional role of the teacher 
and hence of teacher training. One of the most drastic changes 
that have been brought about by the "education society" and the 
"education explosion" is in the social role of the teacher - par- 
ticularly the secondary school teacher has to deal with teen- 
agers • 

The role of the teacher should no longer be confined to 
imparting a certain amount of Knowledge that the pupil is supposed 
to retain. It should now embrace many educative tasks, emotional 
as well as intellectual 9 ^ere the teacher's main Job is to guide 
each individual pupil to%rairds a differentiated set of goals, not 
to "drop** those yAio cannot meet uniform demands. Individualisa- 
tion is not only a method but also a basic attitude towards teach- 
ing. It entails the teacher serving not only as an instructor 
but as a guide and counsellor as well* Thus^ the teacher in a 
highly mobile society has a great responsibility inrtielping the 
pupil to approach his future occupation through a series of choices 
of courses of study* 

There are three aspects of reform of teacher education that 
could bring about greater equality of educational opportunity: 

i) It has repeatedly been emphasised ^ not least by educa** 
tional sociologists, that school education is charac- 
terised by a middle-class orientation prevalent in 
teachers (see» for example ^ Charters t 1963)* This is 
attributable largely to the fact that in most indus- 
trialised countries teachers # particularly elementary 
school teacherSf come from lower middle-class and upper 
working-class homes characterised by upward social mo- 
bility* The choice of the teaching profession is a 
symptom of such a mobility* fiut this middle-class 
orientation also reflects the character of the school 
as an institution v^ere pupils are sorted ^ examined. 
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certified and helped along to various careers, for this 
"helping along »» is more than likely to be influenced by 
the expectation of the teacher as to what pupils of 
various social backgroiaid can attain. 

ii) Teacher training should emphasise more the sociological 
and less the didactic aspects of school education. As 
far as the didactic aspects are concerned, greater im- 
portance should be attached to individualised methods 
of instruction that make allowance for individual dif- 
ferences in social background. Part of an individual- 
ised attitude towards the teaching task is a ''diagnos- 
tic* orientation. Instead of spending a considerable 
time on checking the progress of individual pupils in 
relation to the rest of the class » the teacher should 
use this time for following the individual pupils* pro- 
gress in relation to some abso'^ute standard. Evaluation 
should therefore assess the efficiency of the teaching 
and not the relative competence attained by the pupils. 
Whereas a system that adopts a "frontal approach" ^«ll 
pupils being required to move at the same pace to%rards 
a uniform standard of attainment" tends to be biased 
against those niho have a less-privileged background, an 
individualised approach should lead to more equality 
among students in terms of final performance. Educators 
are beginning to realise that it is not the task of the 
school to contribute to increased individual differe.ices 
in attainment by using various selective measures , but 
to bring out the potential of each individual pupil. 

iii) The teaching cadre should be diversified in the sense 
that people other than certified teachers should be en-* 
listed for classroom work* It would be advantageous if 
students yfkiile still in their teacher«»training colleges 
could learn to collaborate with parents (e.g. housewives) 
«Au> could come in and do part-time work - not only cleri- 
cal and administrative chores but also actual teaching 
in small groups or by tutoring individual students. In 
addition to such assistance from more regular "para- 
professionals" , one also has in mind as already mentioned^ 
that people of some achievement in the surrounding com- 
munity should come to the colleges from time to time and 
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give expression to their experience in their various 
fields of work. This would counteract the isolation 
and the one-sided orientation towards didactic problems 
that has character is<^d teacher-training for so long. 

2. THE NEED FOR A "SYSTEI^S APPROACH" 

The ob;]ectiv^ of increased equality of opportunity as well 
as of performance cai:not be achieved without c<»icerted efforts on 
the part of those formulating policies for the community - includ- 
ing the family and taxation - as well as for education. 

Quite a lot of the technology stemming from recent advancer; 
in the natural sciences has been applied in a "fragmented" form 
without consideration of the total situation, -This is why many 
productive gains and improvements of standards of living have been 
boiight at the price of seriously ups'^tting the equilibrium of the 
ecolo^. .1 system. The same problem is now being encountered with 
** social technology" based upon the progressively specialised so- 
cial sciences. The majority of major public issues cuts across 
disciplinary and administrative borderlines. However, because of 
the general inability , or ev^ refusal t to realise that big social 
issues are, therefore, "systems problems" %^se solutions require 
the co-ordinated efforts of many expez*ts and several administrative 
agencies, essentials of "major reforms** sometimes never get fiirther 
than the paper on ii^ch they are written. 

Thus, comp^satory education alone does hot work* The hiige 
resources spent in the United States on the Head Start programme 
to give children from underprivileged homes stimulating and indi- 
vidualised eiqperiences before entering regular school is one ex- 
ample of a non-systems approach, A few hours per week of stimu- 
lating adult contact has, as shown by the evaluation of the pro- 
greiue, little or no effect for slum children unless l^git-scals and 
vigorous action is simult&neo\isly taken to dei^l with other causes 
of cultural poverty, such as unemployment and substandard housing* 

What is needed at the policyH&aklng level is a group of 
broadly-oriented social scientists tdio are willing to take a cross- 
disciplinary look at issues* Such groups should t«ke the systems 
approach that must precede any measures to produce suitable stra^ 
tegies for the treatment of the identified problems* So far, only 
the military has run central co-ordinating bodies of this type*' 
Systems approaches should apply both to the planning and th& execu- 
tive stages of major educational and/or social reforms* 
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